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ASCENT OF 


From the Bebliotheque Universelle of 30th Sept. 1822, 


INCE the unfortunate ascent in 

which three guides of Chamouny 
perished, on the 18th of August, 1820, 
not far from the summit of Mont Blanc, 
being precipitated and buried in a cleft 
by an avalanche of snow, nobody had 
attempted that enterprize, which is as 
dangerous as it is useless, till a young 
Englishman (Mr. F. Clissold,) came 
from London to Chamouny with the 
firm resolution of attempting it. After 
having passed the first half of August 
at the foot of the formidable mountain, 
in expectation of favourable weather, 
he executed the ascent at length on the 
10th of August, with a success, at 
which none of the nine preceding as- 
cents afford anexample. He has giv- 
en some particulars of his expedition in 
a letter to his Banker, who has had the 
politeness to communicate it to us. 


Chamouny, August 27, 1822," 


“‘ Sir—You have probably heard of 
the success of my ascent of Mont 
Blanc, of which I will communicate to 
you some particulars. I left Cha- 
mouny, where I remained ten days in 
expectation of settled weather, on Sun- 
day the 18th, at half-past 10 P.M. 
with six chosen guides, one of which 
was provided with a lantern. We as- 


MONT BLANC. 


cended, as is usually done, by the 
mountain called De la Cote, and at- 
tained the summit of it at half past 3 
in the morning. After a short halt, 
we entered at 4 o’clock on the Glacier ; 
and having crossed it without accident, 
reached at half past 7, the rocks called 
the Grand Malets, where preceding 
travellers have generally made arrange- 
ments for passing the night, in order to 
see the day-break on the following 
morning. My plan was different: I 
desired to reach the summit the same 
day, and to remain there during the 
night, in order to see the day-break on 
the following morning. We therefore 
continued our march, the most difficult 
part of which was in the neighbour- 
hood of these same rocks, where we 
had to climb obliquely up a very steep 
slope of ice, inclined about 45 degrees, 
in which we were obliged to cut with 
a hatchet a number of steps, the mis- 
sing of one of which would have been 
certain death, for this slope terminated 
at an enormous cleft : this passage was 
still worse, when we came down again. 
We quitted the Grand Mulets at nine 
o’clock, and reached at 2 the Grand 
Plateau, near the Dome de Gouté. 
We were in the region of these masses 
of snow, which are formed into enor- 
mous parallelepipedons, called seracs, 





* We have translated this letter from the French in the Bibliotheque Universelle, 
which is itself a translation from the English —P. 
42 ATHENEt™ VOL. 12. 
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Thence ascending to the left, we from 
time to time proceeded along the edge 
of the clefts, one of which was perhaps 
the grave of the victims of 1820. All 
the company, except one of the guides, 
P. M. Faveret, and myself, were more 
or less incommoded by _ the rarefaction 
of the air; three of them in particular, 
who ascended Mont Blane for the first 
time, lost their strength to such a de- 
gree that they considerably delayed 
our progress. If it had not been im- 
prudent to separate, I should certainly 
have attained the summit before night. 
Wearrived about seven in the evening, 
at the Petit Mulet, a rock situated be- 
yond the Rocher Rouge, the nearest to 
the top of all those that are seen from 
Chamouny. We had reached it at 
half past 6; the Petit Mulet being 
higher, and to the left, is not visible 
from below. As we had not time to 
reach the summit before night, we de- 
scended again to the Rocher Rouge, 
near which we made a pit in the snow 
four feet deep, five broad, and six long. 
We placed at the bottom some pieces 
of wood, on which we spread rather a 
thin quilt, on which we all seven lay 
down, covered with a light sheet, which 
was by no means sufficiently large for 
the purpose. Some puffs of wind, 
which now and then blew in our faces 
some of the light snow drifted from the 
surface, might have been a bad omen 
of the fate that awaited us if the wind 
had risen. We slept, however, about 
four hours. We could not observe the 
thermometer for want of light: but the 
night was cold enough to produce icic- 
les in a bottle of Hermitage wine, and 
thoroughly to freeze some lemons 
among our provisions. The right foot 
of one of our guides (David Coutet) 
was frozen, as were the extremities of 
my own fingers. But this had no bad 
consequences, as the usual remedy 
(rubbing them with snow) was at hand. 
We left our cold couch at 4 o’clock in 
the morning ; the day was beginning 
to break, and the first rays of the dawn 
gave a silver tinge to the summit, from 
which we were not far distant. In 
proportion as the sun approached the 
horizon, the tint changed, and became 
entirely golden when he rose. It made 
the most striking contrast with the 
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nearly black return of the sky, whicis 
served as a background. All the diffi- 
culties were now surmounted ; we sunk 
but little in the snow, and now and then - 
halted for a short time to take breath ; 
we soon came to the Petit Mulet, which 
we had visited the day before, and at 
half past 5 we were on the summit. 
We began by making the signals agreed 
on with our friends in the Plain, who 
easily distinguished them. 

This summit is not so confined as it 
seems to be ata distance. It formsa 
small plain, nearly horizonta!, which is 
in the shape of a triangle, the base of 
which is towards Chamouny ; one side 
is towards the Allée Blanche, and the 
other the passage of Bonhomme. It 
took me 4 minutes to walk from the 
apex of the triangle in the perpendic- 
ular drawn, to the base. 

The sky was without clouds : the 
sun, which had risen below our hori- 
zon, deluged with light the region from 
which it seemed to issue, and in the di- 
rection of which we could distinguish 
nothing; every where else we perceiv- 
ed a vast number of summits, some 
covered with shining ice, others more 
or less rent and threatening ; others 
again of roundish forms, and covered 
with pasture. Jura bounded the hori- 
zon in the N. W.; more to the north 
we saw the lake, but not Geneva. To 
the S. E. the eye penetrated beyond 
the plains of Lombardy, as far as the 
Appenines, which bounded the hori- 
zon in the form of a blue line, or of the 
dense fog of a winter’s morning ;_ the 
sun, both at setting the preceding even- 
ing and at rising in the morning, seem- 
ed more or less enveloped in this va- 
pour. [ had brought no instrument 
with me buta thermometer. At sun- 
set the day before, near the Roucher 
Rouge, it was at 26” Fahrenheit. We 
forgot to observe it when we set out in 
the morning: but Coutet, who is used 
to make observations at great heights, 
thinks that the cold, even in the windy 
weather, seldom exceeds 18° F. (63, R. 
below Zero.)* Buton the summit at 





“* This is probably a mistake, because, evenon 
St. Bernard, the thermometer in winter often falls 
to 130 or 14° beiow Zero. But perhaps he meant 
this temperature of 6 and one third below Zero, as 
the lowest in symmer in these elevated regions ?"’ 











8 o’clock, at the Grand Mulets the day 
before at nine; and the Grand Plateau 
the same day at three; lastly, at the 
Grand Mulets the next day (Tuesday, 
about three in the afternoon,) and one 
at about four or five feet from the 
ground, was at 70° (162 R.) 

Some of the guides picked up spe- 
cimens of the highest rocks near the 
summit, which I bring back with me. 
After stopping three hours in the sum- 
mit, where I felt myself very well, ex- 
cept I had lost my appetite, since leav- 
ing the Grands Mulets, though the 
guides had preserved theirs, we set out 
to descend; it was half past eight 
o’clock. At eleven we came to the 
Grand Plateau, at half past one to the 
Grand Mulets. When we arrived 
there, we heard something like the rol- 
ling of thunder, which was nothing but 
the noise of an enormous avalanche, 
which was seen from below, and even 
from the Col de Balme, to cover a part 
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of the space which we had crossed in 
our descent ;_ a few hours sooner, and 
we should have all been enveloped and 
destroyed. 

We quitted the Grands Mulets at 3 
o'clock, and at half past 3 were beyond 
the region of ice. We got to the Pri- 
ory of Chamouny at half past 7, after 
45 hours absence. 

We there heard that two English la- 
dies (Mrs. and Miss Campbell) had 
passed the Col du Geant two or three 
hours before we reached the Petit Mu- 
let, and that while we were near that 
rock, they were descending at Cormoy- 
ear. ‘They had left Chamouny on 
Sunday, and passed the night at the 
foot of the rocks of Tacul. In conse- 
quence of the ignorance of their guides, 
they met with more difficulties than I 
did. ‘They are resolved to attempt, 
next year or the year following, the as- 
cent of Mont Blanc.” 


(Londou Magazine.) 


ON THE SPIRIT OF YOUTH IN THE YOUNG AND THE OLD 


MPPHE child is rich in hope, and longs 

to be aman; the man has his 
treasures in memory, and wishes that 
he had always been a child. We are 
all pleased to look back upon ourselves 
as school-boys, and recall,with a mourn- 
ful tenderness, those thoughtless happy 
flays when we had masters to instruct 
us that we were born to suffer and to 
die, but when the feeling was, that we 
had life within us, whose principle was 
enjoyment, and whose duration with- 
out end. Whether our school-days 
are the happiest of our lives is a con- 
tested question; but there can be no 
doubt, I think, as to those of them 
passed out of school. I have no great 
favour, I confess, for masters, and can- 
not conscientiously defend the agreea- 
bleness of lessons, or the pleasing pro- 
priety of being flogged for not attend- 
ing to them; but the play-ground ! 
and the holidays !—no, there is nothing 
like them afterwards.—In estimating 
the happiness of a school-boy, people 
are apt to think more of the school 
than of the boy.—He is not happy in 





consequence of being at school, but in 
spite of it. I may incur some disgrace 
with elderly gentlemen, but I shall have 
all the boys on my side, I believe, when 
I admit, absolutely, that school is but 
a dreary place: it is not worse, how- 
ever, than the after-schools in which 
men must learn to toil and suffer; 
while the boys have an advantage all 
their own, in the unconquerable sport- 
iveness of their age. On this ground 
I am clearly disposed to conclude, that 
school-days are the happiest of our lives. 

How beautiful is that law of playful- 
ness, which governs the youth of all 
created animals! How glorious that 
short-lived era of the blood, when 
schoul-boys, and puppies, and kittens, 
caper and dance, by a sort of instinct, 
or necessity ! This irresistible gaiety is 
not the result of superior health and 
strength: itis the exulting spirit of 
mere life in the newly born—an ele- 
mentary joyousness, which requires no 
aid from without, which is not excited 
in them, but is a part of them. The 
child, in proof of its being, might say, 
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in the spirit of the philesopher—I re- 
joice, therefore, I am.—We, whom 
years and knowledge have invested 
with the prerogative of being serious, 
smile at the ecstacies of youthful levity, 
with a sympathy moderated by con- 
tempt. Poor, foolish creature, how 
happy it allows itself to be! Pleasant 
enough, we exclaim; but,ah! if it 
knew what was to come! We shake 
our prophetic heads when we see the 
lambs frisking about us, and think of 
mutton. 

This triumphant sense of life has 
different degrees of duration, according 
to varieties in moral and constitutional 
temperament ; it may give way, be- 
fore its natural period, to the shocks of 
accident ; sometimes it is prolonged 
almost to that term which we call our 
years of discretion; and sometimes it 
bursts out in brief transports through 
the gloom and the cares of perfect rea- 
son and melancholy maturity. Once 
in a way, in aspring morning, perhaps, 
a gentleman of sober habits feels him- 
self, on the first taste of the air, very 
unaccountably disposed.—If he be in 
the country, he falls incontinently to 
rolling in the grass, or takes to kicking 
his heels, or tries a short run with a 
jump at the end of it, with other capri- 
ces of motion, which have nothing at 
all to do with getting on, and for which, 
very likely, he heartily despises him- 
self. He is soon relieved. His ha- 
bitual feelings, and numberless little 
circumstances of his daily experience, 
are at hand to quell his romping vivaci- 
ty ata moment’s notice. He feels a 
twinge of the rheumatism, or recollects 
a bad bargain,—and we see no more 
of his jumps. 

For my part, whenever a fit of this 
sort of coltishness comes upon me, I 
not only indulge in it without remorse, 
but encourage it by all the means in 
my power. Oh! for the secret of 
commanding such a spirit at all times ! 
the noble art of going through life with 
a hop and a skip! How grievous it is 
that we cannot always be boys; that 
we cannot grow from three feet to six, 
without an absolute change of nature ! 
Lady Mary Wortley observes, with her 
usual liveliness, “ It is a maxim with 


me, to be young as long as one can. 
There is nothing can pay one for that 
valuable ignorance which is the com: 
panion of youth; those sanguine, 
groundless hopes, and that lively vani- 
ty, which make up all the happiness of 
life—To my extreme mortification, I 
find myself growing wiser and wiser 
every day.” “Tis folly to be wise,” 
is nota mere conceit. But we can’t 
help it. The most limited experience 
of life is sufficient to dispel the charm- 
ing illusions of ignorance.—Every day, 
from the hour of our birth, takes from 
us some happy error, never to return. 
The fugitive enchantments of our 
swaddling clothes are superseded by 
the frail wonders of shurt coats; these 
again we are soon taught to despise ; 
and so, as we live, we are reasoned or 
ridiculed out of all our jocund mistakes, 
till the full-grown man sees things as 
they are, and is just wise enough to be 
miserable. Ah! a Jack-a-lanthorn ! 
At this hour of my sad maturity, I re- 
member the throb of heart with which 
[used to welcome this metaphysical 
stranger ; how 1 chuckled and crowed, 
as my dazzled eye followed him thro’ 
the changeful figures of his fantastical 
harlequinade.— W hat it was, or how it 
came, it never occurred to me to in- 
quire ; it was regarded simply as one 
of the delicious accidents of life, sent on 
purpose to puzzle and to please. Soon, 
however, a tender instructor broke in 
upon my senseless delight, and explain- 
ed to me the cause of the phenomenon. 
From that moment the sprightly meteor 
danced and gambolled unheeded over 
my head.—Who remembers, without 
regret, the extinction of his thrilling 
belief on the subject of that grim cou- 
ple in Guildhall, Gog and Magog? 
“ And do they really come down ?” 
Why ride in a coach, when one is no 
longer convinced that the houses are 
running away after one another on 
each side of us ? Who cares for Punch 
when he is nearly certain that he is 
not alive? and what do we go to a 
play for, after the time when we turned 
to mamma to beg her not to let the 
man stab the lady? And then the 
Man in the moon!—not to mention 
the precision with which you absolute- 








ly made out his face! Can we forget 
that such things were, and can we for- 
give ourselves that they cease to be ? 

But if we regret the changes which 
time and knowledge produce in the 
sights and sounds of the physical world 
as they affect our young fancies, how 
much more may we grieve for those 
which they establish in our moral at- 
tributes, our passions, affections, loves, 
and aversions! What a cost of honest 
nature goes to make up a gentleman ! 
Talk of teaching dogs to dance—what 
is it, compared with the barbarity ne- 
cessary to make a man, in the com- 
mon sense of the term, polite? There 
is a politeness, the gift of nature; but 
it has many awkwardnesses and sim- 
plicities of feeling, gesture, and carriage, 
which must be removed or refined be- 
fore it will pass current in the com- 
merce of genteel life. See the poor 
biped turning out his toes in the stocks ; 
see him under the slow torture of elab- 
orating a bow, and then trace him 
through all the heart-aches of his moral 
drilling, that system of disguising, 
cramping, twisting, and pinching, by 
which, inside and out, body and soul 
Lord help us! what have we done 
to deserve all this ? 

The school-boy looks forward with 
rapture to the time when, says he, “ I 
shall be my own master.” Idle antici- 
pation! His first essay, perhaps, as a 
free agent, is in the critical business of 
love ; his young heart burning for the 
realities of that tender passion which 
he has doated on in the creations of 
poetry and romance. He is informed, 
however, that he must not love Miss 
Brown, for whom he is really dying, 
because she is only beautiful and amia- 
ble—he must learn, nevertheless, he is 
told, to love the ugly Miss Jones, be- 
cause she is rich, with the same sort of 
respect for his natural predilections as 
was shown when he was formerly 
taught to swallow rhubarb without 
making faces, likea man. He has a 
Sincere friendship for an old crony of 
his school days, because he admires 
his talents and honours his_ principles ; 
but he must learn to give him up, or 
see him at the risk being disinherited, 
because he is wickedly of a family op- 
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posite to his father in political interests 
and opinions. He has a just indigna- 
tion against a certain patriot who sold 
his conscience for a place ; but he 
must learn to treat him with respect, 
because who knows what may happen. 
He is disposed to be on very easy terms 
with an agreeable foreigner who falls 
in his way ; but he must learn to be 
shy and distant, because nobody knows 
him: while he must go premeditatedly 
to dine with Mr. Crump, notorious on- 
ly for his dullness, because, in fact, he 
lives at the next door but one, and is 
an old acquaintance. He plays at 
whist, which he abhors, lest Mr. Screw 
should be out of humour ; drinks wine, 
which always makes him ill, because 
he is asked ; goes to bed, when he is 
not sleepy, because it is eleven o'clock ; 
and gets up, when dying for more sleep, 
because it is time to rise; sits shiver- 
ing with cold, because it is June ; faints 
for want of food, because dinner is not 
ready ; or eats without hunger, because 
it is ready; sees visitors who only an- 
noy him, because they call; and then 
annoys himself and them, because he 
must return their visit ; goes out when 
he would rather be within, because his 
horse is at the door; and stays at home 
when he is longing to be abroad, be- 
cause it is only noon, and nobody goes 
out till two. And this is being his own 
master. 

No pity for simple nature, straight- 
forward will, and comfortable igno- 
rance. Learn—learn—is the cry— 
till we give up all we love, and bear all 
we hate. While yet untaught and un- 
practised, how eager are we to trust all 
that smile upon us; to give all we can 
to all that want; to love and to hate 
as the heart directs ; to speak what we 
think, and all we think ; to despise all 
that is despicable; to cherish those 
that have served us ; to love our coun- 
try for its own sake; and to love reli- 
gion for God’s sake. Butalas! what 
sad havoc do instruction and fashion 
make with these native impulses and 
fresh desires. Confidence must learn 
to look about her ; charity, to listen to 
reason and to self; love how to keep a 
house over its head; hate, not to make 
faces; sincerity, to hold its tongue; 
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scorn, to be polite ; gratitude, to for- 
get; patriotism, to geta place; and 
religion, to be a bishop. 

** Men are but children of a larger 
growth,” might be a high compliment 
to human nature—but, unfortunately, 
itis not true. Ifold age could be re- 
garded only as a condition of ripe in- 
fancy, it would be full of attraction and 
endearment; but, stamped with the 
impress of the world, with all its tricks, 
its shuffling wisdom and callous ex- 
perience, it no more resembles the open 
soul of childhood, than a sallow and 
wrinkled skin resembles the smooth- 
ness, and softness, and bloom of its 
smiling face. Once ina century, in- 
deed, one meets a man who may seem 
to make out the vision of the poet— 
one who has borne the shock of con- 
flicting interests and passions, untaught, 
or at least unchanged; who has push- 
ed his way through the crowd of this 
villainous world, and yet, in every re- 
spect of moral simplicity, still wears 
his bib and tucker and eats with a 
spoon. Such a person makes but a 
bad figure “on Change,” and would 
be out of all decent costume at court. 
He is much too young for the law, and 
not quite old enough for the church. 
It is not impossible that you might find 
him among the curates; but never 
think of looking for him ina wig. I 
have known one individual of this de- 
scription, and only one; a joyous baby 
of threescore, with whom I once went 
a bird-nesting in company with his 
grand-children. It was in a spring 
morning, early, when the dew still 
sparkled on the grass, and all nature 
was an image of youth and freshness. 
The grey head of my companion might 
be considered a little out of season ; 
but his cheerful eye, his lively talk, 
and ready laugh, were in perfect keep- 
ing with the general scene. Time had 
set his mark upon him; but, like an 
old thorn, he blossomed to the last.— 
Age had stiffened his joints, and hard- 
ened his sinews; but his affections 
were still full of spring and flexibility. 
He could not exactly play at leap-frog ; 
but he could still stand and look on 
with wonderful agility. I would not 
have these considered as the happiest 
instances of his childishness. The 


simpleton, after sixty winters, was still 
warm-hearted and disinterested ; had 
still faith in the natural kindliness of 
man; and an immoveable conviction, 
that to do good was to be happy, and 
to be happy, the end of his living. He 
was not ignorant of the use and the 
power of money; but somehow or 
other, it was seldom connected in his 
mind with any more dignified associa- 
tions than bull’s-eyes and sugar-balls ; 
and he never could be brought to ad- 
mit, by any force of calculation, that 
it was a component part of love and 
friendship. He had many other pe- 
culiarities, which he cherished with a 
reference to his own feelings, rather 
than the opinion of the world. He 
had a shocking habit of laughing at 
grave faces, and at all sorts of gravi- 
ties not founded in sincerity. He could 
look sad, and be sad, at a tale of dis- 
tress, and had a laugh always ripe for 
a joke, or even the intention of one; 
but the artifices of affectation, mere 
physiognomical solemnity, or a smile 
discovering more teeth than pleasan- 
try, excited in him no kind of emotion. 
His sister, who, in relation to him, was 
altogether of the Antipodes, was per- 
petually oppressing him with the re- 
mark,—“ Brother, you ought to know 
better.” But, poor man, he never im- 
proved—like all children he was very 
impatient of leading strings, and would 
be running alone though he got many 
a bump on the head for his pains. He 
died, I grieve to say, a martyr to a 
game at nine-pins. 

Such characters, according to my 
observation, are among the rarest in 
the motley crowd of mankind. An 
“old buck,” and an “old boy,” are 
common phrases; but they apply ra- 
ther toa system of blood and juices, 
than to any moral distinctions. A fine 
old boy,” is one somewhat shrunk, 
perhaps, in the legs, and a little protu- 
berant in the belly, but active withal— 
who wears buckskins—is carnivorous, 
—no flincher from the bottle, and can 
walk up stairs without touching the 
banisters. I by no means wish to un- 
dervalue the merits of such a person. 
It is said of him, ‘ that he wears sur- 
prisingly well,” as one says ofa pair 
of boots; and that, let me tell you, 1s 
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something. ‘The “ old boy,” however, 
whom I desiderate, is quite of another 
description ; he would answer better, 
perhaps, to the world’s denomination 
of an old fool; one whom a knave 
might cheat, or a hypocrite over-reach, 
somewhat more easily than they could 
practise upon other people; and with 
whom they might have gained all their 
ends, fairly and openly, by trusting to 
that benevolence which was as little 
able to deny as to suspect. The Vicar 
of Wakefield, when he suffered himself 
in his wisdom and experience to be 
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cheated out of his horse by the cos- 
mogony man, was certainly an old fool.. 
His son Moses had the excuse of youth, 
and the fatalism of his thunder-and- 
lightning great coat—but the great Mo- 
nogamist—what shall we say for bim ? 
This same Vicar, indeed, is a delicious 
example, in all respects, of the kind of 
old boy so much the object of my love 
and respect ; and as I have mentioned 
him, I will leave the associations insep- 
arable from his name to perfect and 
embellish for me the character that I 
have been aiming to illustrate. R.A. 





(Modern Voyages and Travels, Oct. 1822.) 


A JOURNEY IN EGYPT, BY M. LELORRAIN ; 


Employed by M. Saulnier to obtain possession of the Circular Zodiac of Denderah. 


EFORE the time of Mohammed 

Ali, ineffectual attempts were made 
to stem the torrent of licentiousness, in 
the mamelukes of Egypt, which, from 
the heads, ran through all the members 
of their government; the power and 
influence, however, of the present Pacha 
have proved equal to the arduous enter- 
prise. Since a period was put to their 
anarchical dominion, great exertions 
have been made to change the situation 
of affairs for the better. 


One very striking characteristic of 
his government, is the favour he shews 
to Europeans ; to the celebrity of their 
talents, on the great theatre of learning, 
he is no stranger. Hence he has given 
to some of them an influence in his 
counsels, and authority over certain 
subordinate classes, employed and dis- 
persed in his public works and com- 
mercial speculations. Not a few traces 
of the ancient barbarism have disappear- 
ed; the arts of Europe are introducing 
improved modes of cultivating the soil 
and its produce; canals, roads, and 
fountains, are constructing. A great 
change is preparing in the organization 
of the military service. Manufactories 
are establishing at Alexandria, at Cai- 
ro, and even in the villages of the The- 
bais. Additional encouragement is 
given to commercial affairs, which are 


deemed of more importance than the 


agricultural pursuits, 


Mohammed Ali is not of French ex- 
traction, as some accounts pretend ; he 
is a native of Macedon, like the first of 
the Ptolemies that governed Egypt. 
Descended from Turkish parents, he is 
superior to the narrow prejudices of his 
countrymen in theology and _ politics ; 
and, whatever private opinions he may 
entertain, in his public conduct he is 
ever consulting and availing himself of 
European skill and industry. An Eng- 
lishman, Mr. Briggs, is at the head ofa 
part of his commercial establishments ; a 
Frenchman, M. Jumel, conducts his ma- 
nufacturing concerns ; another French- 
man, M. Coste, a young architect, just- 
ly commendable for his ingenuity, dili- 
gence, and activity, is over his works 
and buildings; and a brave officer of 
the old French guard, Colonel Save, 
expatriated by the storms of the times, 
finds an asylum, and enjoys a degeee of 
confidence with the Pacha, which he 
takes occasion to turn to the advantage 
of his countrymen. 


Among other means employed, by 
the government of Egypt, to allure Eu- 
ropeans thither, is the permission grant- 
ed to all comers to search for and carry 
away antiquities, whether on the sur- 
face or under-ground. In these under- 
takings, the execution is necessarily 
confided to the Arabs, to whom it has 
proved an event of importance, as they 
are now enabled to support themselves 
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in comparative comfort, which before 
was a matter of difficulty. Some of the 
Pacha’s counsellors have advised him 
to speculate in these matters, on his 
own account, and to form collections in 
museums ; but he considers the state of 
civilization in Egypt as not sufficiently 
ripe for such establishments. ‘The Pa- 
cha is for proceeding, step by step, in 
his plans of regeneration, unlike Peter I. 
whose attempts to polish his half-savage 
people were open and unqualified. 
Subterranean researches necessarily 
possess a degree of interest, in bringing 
to light productions of which the pub- 
lic were not previously in possession ; 
and, indeed, without them our views of 
the character of Egyptian art will be 
meagre and imperfect. But numerous 
hands being already at work upon 
these, the impression was strong upon 
M. Saulnier’s mind that a scene of 
greater interest would arise by adverting 
to some object of acknowledged impor- 
tance, and obtain.ag possession of it. 
He was not long in preferring the 
planisphere, sculptured in relief, in 
one of the upper partitions of the Tem- 
ple of Denderah. ‘There are three oth- 
er zodiacs in Egypt, but their colossal 
dimensions, and the place which they 
occupy, in the stupendous structures 
where they are, will ever frustrate any 
attempts to remove them. And, be- 
sides, those in the ‘Temples of Latopo- 
lis do not refer to the same period of 
time as the Zodiac of Denderah, and, 


of course, represent different states of 


the heavens. What further adds to the 
value of the latter is, that it scarcely 
bears any marks from the hand of 
time, or of barbarians, while the others 
are materially mutilated and defaced. 
Other considerations also contributed 
to fix his choice on this monument. By 
a singular fatality, as M. S. words it, it 
had lain unnoticed through a long suc- 
cession of ages. Travellers of great 
mental vigour, and extraordinary inge- 
nuity, Procopius, Bruce, Norden, and 
others, have passed very near it ; but 
though their attention to antiquities was 
very great, it escaped their knowledge 
and skill. It was General Dessaix, 
whose character seemingly unfitted him 
for such a function, that first made the 
discovery, while pursuing across the 
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Thebais the remains of the corps of 
Murad Bey. 

M. Denon, in whom a love of the 
arts, (especially when in a high degree 
of improvement,) was a predominant 
principle, attached himself to the divis- 
ion of Dessaix, sharing in its perils, fa- 
tigues, and privations. He was the 
first to take a drawing of the plani- 
sphere ; and the scientific characters 
that accompanied the expedition to 
Egypt, in the memoirs which they sub- 
sequently published, were the first to 
make known its importance. 

As to the possibility of removing it, 
his doubts on that head were dispelled 
in the most decided manner, after a care- 
ful examination of the plans drawn up 
by the commission of .gypt. 

While M. Saulnier was profoundly 
ruminating on the means of accom- 
plishing this object, a friend of his, M 
Lelorrain, whose sentiments were 
friendly to the measure, and to the ex- 
pediency of early efforts for effecting it, 
made an offer of his services for the 
undertaking. ‘This was readily accept- 
ed, as the great industry and ingenuity 
of his friend, his complete knowledge 
on such subjects, had been witnessed in 
nymerous instances. As no implements 
for such an operation were to be had in 
Egypt, M. Saulnier gave instant orders 
for the making of saws, pulleys, en- 
gines, sheers, rollers and sledges, &c. 
The construction of the sledge and roll- 

ers was on a new and ingenious plan, 
suggested by M. Lelorrain; the merit 
of this invention was so important, that 
M. Saulnier deemed’ it a presage of 
success. 

Early in October, 1820, M. Lelor- 
rain embarked for Alexandria, with the 
tools and instruments provided as a- 
bove. He carried with him instruc- 
tions from M. Saulnier, also from a 
celebrated artist who had enjoyed op- 
portunities for study, and had obtained 
an intimate acquaintance with Egyptian 
antiquities. He carried also notes and 
letters of recommendation, from seve- 
ral members of the Institute. M. the 
Baron Pasquier, then minister of for- 
eign affairs, felt interested in the under- 
taking, and despatched a letter (to be 
conveyed to M. L.) for M. Pillavoine, 
doing the duties, ad interim, of French 








consul-general in Egypt. M. L. ar- 
rived at Alexandria in the month of 
November, and in the beginning of Jan- 
uary, 1821, he proceeded to Cairo. 


His arrival excited the curiosity of 
all the individuals whose stations con- 
nected them with the business of ex- 
ploring antiquities. Mr. Salt, British 
consul-general, and M. Drovetti, 
French consul-general, had assumed a 
kind of exclusive right to what remains 
of the superb heritage of the Pharaohs 
and the Ptolomies. Parts of the soil, 
where they have struck their shovels or 
pickaxes, become their legitimate pro- 
perty. At first, it was no easy matter 
to reconcile their jarring pretensions ; 
from words, their parties occasionally 
came to blows; but, at length, a treaty 
was concluded, by which the Nile was 
made the boundary of their respective 
domains. 

The Pacha has never intermeddled 
with their disputes; his favour extends 
to all the Europeans, indiscriminately. 
When M. Lelorrain was presented to 
him, he enquired by an interpreter, (for 
he does not speak European languages, ) 
what was his motive in travelling into 
Egypt. M. L. replied, to make search 
for antiquities, in Upper Egypt. Mo- 
hammed Ali instantly gave orders for 
expediting a firman, and with it, by es- 
pecial favour, a letter of recommenda- 
tion for Achmet Pacha, governor of Up- 
per Egypt. 

The following is a translation of the 
firman, which is in the Turkish lan- 
guage. At the top is the monogram, 
expressive of the name of God; and 
lower down is the seal of Mohammed 
Ali. “Order. Agreeably to the 
declaration and request of a French 
traveller and navigator, named Lelor- 
rain, who is desirous to repair to Wa- 
di-Halsa, for the gratification of his cu- 
riosity, and to make researches and ex- 
cavations in certain ancient buildings : 
it is hereby ordained, that he shall 
travel without fear, in pursuing the ob- 
ject here mentioned; and that no in- 
terruption be given to. his search of an- 
cient monuments, the governors of pro- 
vinces, and other officers at the head of 
the administration of the country, are 
to grant him their aid and protection. 
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If it please God, let these directions be 
attended to.” 

“ Given the 10th of the montit of 
Rabiul Thany, 1235, (or January 27, 
1821.”) 

This firman was a security to M. 
Lelorrain, from all personal danger. 
Travelling, with the full sanction from 
the government, is now nearly as safe 
in Egypt as in the best governed parts 
of Europe, and with less hazard than 
in several states of Italy. When Mo- 
hammed Ali was raised to his present 
station, by desire of the Albanese mili- 
tia, one of whose general officers he 
then was, he was obliged to tolerate 
their excesses for three days ; but, in 
the height of those disorders, he swore, 
that in a few years it should be safe for 
any one to walk through Cairo by 
night, with his hands full of gold ; and 
he has kept his word. ‘This change 
of regimen, in countries where former- 
ly there was no travelling but in nu- 
merous caravans, may exemplify the 
kind of police established by the pres- 
ent Pacha. M. Saulnier pronounces 
his elevation to the government of 
Egypt as an event next in consequence 
to the insurrection of Greece, and like- 
ly to be productive of other important 
results, 

Though free from apprehension, as 
to personal danger, M. L. had other 
causes of alarm, as to the success of his 
undertaking. ‘To ensure success, se- 
cresy was indispensable. M. Saulnier 
explains, that the search for monuments 
now carrying on about the Nile is not 
under the invocation of the Muses; he 
imputes the spirit of rivalry to the evil 
genius worshipped in ancient Egypt, 
by the name of Typhon, to mercantile 
interests, and not to a love of the arts. 
M. L. circulated a report, that his in- 


tention was to repair to Thebes, a di- 


rection taken by travellers in general ; 
and in this he believed. 


Having freighted a boat, M. L. set 
out from Cairo, February the 12th, 
with an intelligent interpreter, and a 
janissary of the Pacha’s guard. They 
had proceeded as far as Melawi, when, 
in a difficult passage, he observed a 
man standing solitary and inactive, 
while others were tacking and working 
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the vessel. On enquiry, this person 
was found to be one employed by an 
European agent, to accompany M. L. 
in his expedition,—a_ solicitous inter- 
ference for which M. L. did not feel 
obliged; and he instantly ordered this 
emissary, who candidly owned the 
name of his employer, to be put on 
shore. Nothing remarkable occurred 
in the rest of the voyage, which lasted 
near a month, and they arrived at Den- 
derah in the middle of the night. The 
Scheik, with whom he was going to 
claim an asylum, received him with all 
the hospitality of ancient times. 


Denderah 1s a village on the west 
bank of the Nile, about one hundred 
and forty leagues from Cairo, and 
twenty from Thebes. The ruins of 
the ancient Tyntiris, from which it has 
borrowed its name, are at the distance 
of about half a league. Tyntiris was 
formerly one of the greatest cities of 
Egypt, and the capital of one of its 
nomes or provinces. Herodotus, Dio- 
dorus, and Strabo visited it, and make 
mention of it. The last, among other 
objects of curiosity to be met with, no- 
tices the splendour of its temples. The 
one now designated by the name of the 
Great Temple, was dedicated to Isis, 
according to the authors of the descrip- 
tion of Egypt, or to Nephté, according 
to M. de St. Martin. It is one of the 
largest structures of the Thebais, and 
by far the most beautiful, and in the 
best preservation. 

This monument forms an oblong 
square, of grey free-stone, extracted 
probably from the neighbouring moun- 
tains. The front is one hundred and 
thirty-two feet and some inches, in 
length. Enormous columns, twenty- 
one feet in circumference, decorate the 
portico ; they are twenty-four in num- 
ber, as are those of Latopolis. The 
surfaces of the walls, both without and 
within, and the contours of thecolumns, 
are covered throughout with allegorical 
or religious scenes, sculptured in relief, 
and with an endless number of hiero- 
glyphic characters, in like manner sculp- 
tured, and apparently intended to be 
illustrative of the scenes about which 
they are arranged. 

The plan of this structure is so grand 


and extensive, that the imagination js 
bewildered, and it will of course be con- 
sidered that the whole was a work well 
worthy of the inexhaustible treasures of 
Egypt. Even now, the aspect is so 
imposing, the sublime so preponderate 
in the scale, that uncultivated minds 
cannot but be struck with it. It is an 
unanswerable fact, that when after a 
long march, in which they had suffered 
cruel privations, the division of General 
Dessaix arrived at Denderah, none 
could help feeling the strongest interest 
in viewing it, it seemed well entitled to 
be thought the creation of supernatural 
power. Acclamations and clapping of 
hands, thrice repeated, strikingly ex- 
hibited the powerful workings of na- 
ture, on the crude imagination of num- 
bers in the groupe. 


At day-break, leaving his generous 
host, M. L. proceeded on his visit to 
the Great Temple. Here the feelings 
of sudden transport forced themselves 
upon his mind with irresistible force ; 
the impetuosity with which the strong 
features of antiquity struck him, even 
in a country so full of wonders, is not 
to be expressed. He became enamour- 
ed of what he found there, and, in the 
ardour of his admiration, has ever since 
declared, that no man of sensibility 
could survey the Temple without an 
abruptness and burst of passion that 
would stamp an indelible character on 
his memory. 

M. L. arrived, at length, at the pre- 
cinct wherein the circular Zodiac was 
lodged ; and, after inspecting it for 
some time, judged that his end was 
to be accomplished by means of the 
rubbish that formed the ascent to the 
upper part of the temple. These ruins, 
and the manner in which they were dis- 
posed, first led M. Saulnier to conceive 
the possibility of bringing safe to the 
ground the masses to be detached from 
the temple. 

Having thoroughly satisfied himself 
as to the practicability of his undertak- 
ing, he would not enter upon it imme- 
diately, as some Eglish visitors arrived 
at Denderah, and intended stopping 
there for some time. While they were 
taking drawings of different objects, 
M. L. removed from Tyntiris, and 








plunging into the solitudes of the The- 
bais, visited successively its ancient 
capital, and Esneh, its modern capital. 

At Thebes, he found himself incapa- 
ble of making any attempts, from his 
anxiety to bein possession of the monu- 
ment of Denderah. Indeed, he was ap- 
prehensive of being interrupted, by the 
jealousy of rival agents. His arrival 
in the ancient metropolis had been a 
source of uneasiness, and various means 
were resorted to, to prevent him from 
having intercourse with the inhabitants 
of the villages ; and, more especially, 
with the Arabs of Goumah. These 
Arabs live in ancient sepulchral grot- 
toes, sunk in the mountains of the Libyc 
chain, at distances unknown, for fresh 
ones are discovered every day. In 
these caves, the bodies of a long series 
of generations, laid there thousands of 
years ago, are found, sometimes isolat- 
ed, and sometimes heaped together in 
pits. ‘There also are found the sar- 
cophagi in granite and sycamore; the 
canopi vases ; the numberless amulets 
of painted wood, enamelled earth, 
bronze ;—in short, all the sumptuous 
paraphernalia with which the Egyptians 
formerly honoured their dead. 

The Arabs of Goumah have now al- 
most entirely given up the labours of 
agriculture, for the search of antiquities, 
in their gloomy recesses. But they 
cannot always vindicate their claim to 
what they thus obtain, or dispose of the 
same at their option. Certain Euro- 
peans, that would monopolise the an- 
tiquities, have no small influence over 
some of the subaltern authorities of the 
country; and, by menaces, frequently 
obstruct and intimidate the natives in 
their labours. 


M. L. removed from Thebes, and 
returned to Denderah, April 18th. 
Here, with perfect confidence in the 
soundness of his conjectures, and the 
solidity of his speculation, M. L. pre- 
pared to set about the operation which 
he had so long contemplated. 

On the day of M. L.’s return to 
Denderah, he repaired to the ruins, 
with his drogman, twenty Arabs, anda 
Sheik, to serve as conductor of the 
works. Inall parts of Egypt, the A- 
rabs have withdrawn their opposition 
to the search of antiquities. ‘Their op- 
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position arose from a persuasion that it 
was for hidden treasures, diamonds, 
gold, and silver, that the Europeans 
were curious in antique monuments 5 
and to discover these, the Arabs muti- 
lated the most valuable remains of 
Egyptian art. Even now, their super- 
stition makes them consider the Euro- 


peans as magicians, who alone can ™ 


draw from the monuments the inappre- 
ciable riches which they contain. ‘They 
now, therefore, sell the antiquities 
which they procure, or assist foreigners 
for a stipulated salary; and M. L. 
found no difficulty in getting the inhab- 
itants of Denderah to aid him in the ex- 
ecution of his project. 

On his arrival at the Great Temple 
he found the English visitors departed, 
and every thing reinstated in its former 
condition. There was a fair opportu- 
nity, therefore, of commencing his la- 
bours, and this he instantly availed 
himself of. 

The cieling in which the circular 
Zodiac had been framed, was made up 
of three distinct parts; one of the sides 
was occupied by this Zodiac ; the oth- 
er, by an astronomical scene of like 
dimensions, and the centre by a figure 
of Isis or Nephis, placed between two 
large hieroglyphical legends. The 
text of the work, by the commission of 
Egypt, had led ta a supposition that 
the Zediac was fixed on a single block 
of freestone, but this was an error; the 
whole cieling was composed of three 
stones ; this monument completely oc- 
cupied one of them, and about the 
fourth part of the middle one. On one 
side it touched the wall, and on the op- 
posite side it touched one of the legends, 
in which the large figure of a woman is 
framed. The two other extremities 
were bordered by zigzag strokes, suchas 
are found in various Egyptian bas-re- 
liefs, and which are supposed to signify 
water. Including the zigzags, that 
were two feet in length on each side, 
the monument was twelve feet in length 
by eight in breadth. In thickness it 
was three feet, and it might weigh from 
fifty-five to sixty melliers. 

His first intention was for bringing 
away the zigzag borders, but the weight 
of the great stone was found to be so 
enormous, that it would be impossible 
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to convey it. It was, moreover, of or- 
nament rather than utility, and hence 
M. L. contented himself with removing 
the planisphere, and the square where- 
in it was enclosed. 

It was no easy matter to make such 
a hole in the cieling as would introduce 
the saw. Stones three feet in thick- 
ness were to be perforated, and, in or- 
der to reach the interior of the cham- 
ber, after the use of the saw, he was 
obliged to mine the piece sawn through, 
and blow upa certain part with gun- 
powder, which he had brought with 
him to make presents of; no damage 
was sustained, and from the precautions 
taken, success attended this part of the 
undertaking. It now appeared that 
the saw could not be worked through 
more than a foot of the stone per day, 
and the three sides to saw made twenty- 
four feet together, an operation which 
would have taken up a considerable 
time. Despatch was necessary, as the 
matter could not remain long unknown, 
and two other holes were made in the 
zigzags, 80 as to have three saws at 
work at once. 

The business had proceeded thus far, 
the Arabs labouring with extraordinary 
exertions, when M. Lelorrain, from 
excessive fatigue and heat, fell danger- 
ously ill, losing the use of his limbs, in 
a violent fever. This lasted eight days, 
during which he had no physician, as 
he did not judge it expedient to have 
one sent for from Farschiout. An Arab, 
however, cured him, with the juice ofa 
plant, the name of which he has for- 
gotten. 


That the work might not be suspend- 
ed, M. L.’s drogman, who was very in- 
telligent and useful in superintending 
the labours of the Arabs, persevered in 
the use of the saws; and, as an interi- 
or scaffolding had previously been 
erected, to rest the monument upon, and 
the thickness of the stones was cut 
down to somewhat less than half, to 
render them manageable, the next busi- 
ness was, by cords and pulleys, to 
lower them down to the terrace. This, 
including every other in the great tem- 
ple, was brought to a conclusion in 
twenty-two days. 

The removal of the Zodiac to the 
Nile was the next difficulty, and this 
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proved to be considerable, as the boat 
aud nearest landing-place were at the 
distance of two leagues. ‘They had’ 
first to get over the ruins, which cover- 
ed a space of 1200 feet, and then to 
traverse a very uneven ground, inter- 
sected with little canals for irrigation. 
However, in the first day, the traineau 
or sledge which bore the great stone 
had cleared the ruins, though several 
eminences of rubbish, with a_ steep 
ascent, lay in the way. ‘The second 
day they advanced half a league, but 
the pieces of timber on which it rolled, 
crushed by the mass, became unser- 
viceable; and as to any wood to be 
procured in the country, it would not 
last them above a day. ‘The only ex- 
pedient remaining was by nippers, 
crows, levers, engines, pulleys, and 
calling in an extra number of Arabs, to 
continue advancing, though at a slow 
pace. Thus it daily proved, till at 
last, a movement of sixty paces took 
up, at least, twelve hours. 

M. L. though but a convalescent, 
frequently took a part, personally, in 
the labours. It required sixteen days 
and fifty men to bring this valuable con- 
quest, as the French call it, to the 
Nile. The removal of the smaller 
stone was effected within the same time 
as the larger one, but was attended 
with much less trouble, although not 
conveyed on a sledge. 


On approaching the river they found 
the water very low, and the bank 
more than twelve feet perpendicular in 
height. A causeway was therefore 
raised, about sixty feet in length, and 
with an inclination of forty-five. de- 
grees. Theré were thirty men to hold 
it with ropes, and it had been lashed or 
moored to a doum (palm-tree) that 
grew on the spot. ‘To render the de- 
scent easier, two soaped planks were 
placed under its cylinders. But scarce- 
ly had the planks been laid, when the 
great stone, bursting the cables and 
rushing with vehemence and impetuosi- 
ty, overthrew the men that were with- 
holding it, and rapidly shooting through 
a pretty long space, sunk to a consider- 
able depth in a soft earth recently 
drenched with the waters of the river. 
Though alarmed and disconcerted, this 
intrepid engineer did not despond. He 























had gained the good will of the inhab- 
itants of Denderah, by his liberal pay- 
ments, and occasional presents. ‘The 
courage of his men likewise proved un- 
shaken, although several had been 
dreadfully bruised by the accident. 
With renewed activity they resumed 
their labours ; and, in the course of a 
few hours, they had not only extricated 
the sledge from its cavity, but had ac- 
tually removed it into the bark. 

Here a danger of a different kind at- 
tended them. On getting aboard, their 
vessel was found to be leaky, through 
crevices not before observed, and pro- 
duced, as was thought, by the extreme 
heat. In less than five minutes the 
bark had sunk a foot. Here M. L.’s 
auxiliaries were eminently serviceable, 
some clearing the vessel of the water, 
others plunging into the Nile, to stop 
up the crevices. This was speedily 
performed, and the second stone was 
then brought on-board. 


What was M. L.’s surprise, when 
every thing was ready for proceeding 
on the voyage, to learn from the rais, 
or patron of the bark, that the waters 
were too low near Dischene to be pass- 
able, and to find this man obstinately 
persisting in his refusal to set sail ? The 
next day, he learned from his drogman, 
that the rais had been promised a thou- 
sand Turkish piasters to delay the de- 
parture of the monument for three weeks. 

M. L. then recollected that Mr. Bra- 
dish, the American agent, had visited 
Denderah while he was conducting the 
operations in the great Temple, and the 
knowledge of it might hence have 
reached Cairo. And further, that while 
conveying the Zodiac to the Nile, he 
had observed a person patroling in the 
neighbourhood, and whom he had 
known at Thebes to be in the pay of a 
rival agent. 

_ From this M. L. inferred the neces- 
sity of gaining the time they were plot- 
ting for him to lose, and, without delay, 
he made an offer to the rais of a sum 
equivalent, if he. would instantly pro- 
ceed. This proposal touched the feel- 
ings of the rais, who fell on his knees, 
vowing that his fidelity should not yield 
to any future temptation, and, in fact, 


re subsequent conduct was irreproach- 
adie, 
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The waters of the river were low, 


and the boat often ran aground ; the — 


north wind also contributed to retard 
their movements. When within about 
sixty leagues of Cairo, they were hailed 
by a bark that was coming down the 
river, and a person whom M. L. knew 
to be a Frank, employed by the British 
consul-general, intimated his being the 
bearer of an order from the Kaya-Bey, 
to stop the removal of the planisphere 
of Denderah. M. L. replied, that he 
had acted by authority from the Pacha, 
and that any attempt to take from him 
the property thus lawfully acquired, 
must be in violation of the French flag, 
which he should instantly hoist. This 
menace, and the absolute tone in which 
it was pronounced, apparently produced 
their effect, for after some further in- 
tercourse, in which nothing offensive 
was brought forward, he was allowed 
peaceably to continue his voyage. 


In the month of June. M. L. arrived 
at Cairo, and here he found that Mr. 
Salt had been concerting measures for 
the operation he had just executed, and 
that Mr. Banks, a friend of Mr. Salt, 
and who formerly, in conjunction with 
him, had explored the antiquities of 
Egypt, had sent him from London all 
the implements necessary for ensuring 
success in the undertaking. 

Mr. Salt was for preferring his com- 
plaints before the Pacha,but his highness 
had no leisure to attend tothem. He 
had learned that the garrison of Alex- 
andria, like the Janissaries in the other 
parts of the Ottoman empire, were pro- 
jecting a general massacre of the chris- 
tians, and his presence was required to 
prevent so dreadful a catastrophe — 


. After his departure, Mr. Salt addressed 


himself to the Kaya-Bey, with whom 
he had been long intimate, and the. re- 
sult was as already. stated. 

No attempts were made at Cairo to 
dispossess M. Lelorrain of his treasure, 
but the. British consul-general had_re- 
paired to Alexandria to renew his soli- 
citations with the Pacha. Fortunately 
for M. L. he was not long held in sus- 
pense, for, on the Pacha enquiring 
whether he had been duly authorized, 
and an answer being given in the aflir- 
mative, he pronounced at once in his 
favour. 
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The decision of the Pacha was speed- 
ily forwarded to him, and he lost no 
time in embarking the Zodiac on-board 
a vessel that was bound for Marseilles, 
and which set sail July 18th. 

On the 9th of September, 1821, the 
circular Zodiac entered the road of 
Marseilles. 

M. Saulnier repaired instantly to 
Marseilles, to superintend the disem- 
barkation, and to guard against ac- 
cidents. 

On the 27th of November, the plani- 
sphere was landed, when it appeared 
to have suffered no more from crossing 
the seas, than it had during the lapse of 
centuries. <A letter from Marseilles, 
which appeared in the Moniteur and 
the Journal de Paris, may be regarded 
asa descriptive picture recording the 
sentiments of the inhabitants, and the 
ardent spirit of curiosity that was ex- 
cited at the time. 


I approached the monument with a 
sort of religious veneration and was as- 
tonished to survey the purity and fine- 
ness of the drawing of the astronomical 
signs. Nor is their preservation less 
wonderful ; the only mutilations were 
in the figures with hawks’ heads that 
support the planisphere ‘These are 
not material, and, from a sort of unifor- 
mity in their appearance, seem to have 
been effected by design. We may as- 
sign it, perhaps, to the soldiers of Cam- 
byses, excited by the fanaticism of the 
magi. 

No carriage could be found, at Mar- 
seilles, strong enough to support the 
great stone of the Zodiac, and one was 
constructed for the purpose. It arrived, 
happily, at Paris, as also the second 
stone, in the beginning of January. M. 
Lelorrain, who had been detained on 
the road, by a relapse, arrived about 
the same time. It required three days 
and twelve men, directed by the ablest 
carpenter in Paris, to disengage the 
enormous blocks, and introduce them 
into a ground-floor. 

Tt was then that all the difficulties of 
the enterprise arose to view. Our as- 
tonishment was excited in reflecting 
how M. L. could disentangle the mass 
from the cieling, and let it down safe 
to the ground, assisted only by Arab 
peasants, who had never been employ- 





ed in such labours ; and that, in its va- 
rious removals, the monument had sus- 
tained no injury. 

It is probable that the compartment 
which contained the Circular Zodiac 
was appropriated to the celebration of 
the mysteries. Within its precinct, the 
initiated were given to understand, that 
the divinities they worshipped were 
symbolical representations of the celes- 
tial bodies, and their pretended history 
only an allegory of the movements and 
revolutions of those bodies. The plani- 
sphere of Denderah was calculated to 
aid this exposition, as the forms given to 
the constellations figured on it are ex- 
actly the same as those of the deities, 
the images of which were so multiplied 
by the piety of ancient Egypt. It was 
doubtless to this fabulous theogony that 
the Egyptian priest alluded, when he 
said to Plato: “ You Greeks are but 
children ; you take allegories for re- 
alities.” 


Of the astronomical monuments of 
Egypt, this Zodiac is the only one, the 
form of which is circular. The diame- 
ter of the medallion, in which the differ- 
ent constellations are sculptured, is of 
four feet nine inches. It lies within a 
circle described by an hieroglyphic le- 
gend, the circumference of which is 
much larger. This second circle is in- 
cluded within a square, each side of 
which is seven feet nine inches in 
length. 

Four figures of women, and eight of 
men, with hawks’ heads, sustain the 
planisphere, apparently with their 
hands. The women are at the angles 
of the square, and the middle of each 
of the four sides is occupied by a 
groupe of two men with hawks’ heads. 
The isolated figures of the angles are 
standing upright ; those that compose 
the groupes are seated squat. Hence 
it appears, that the circle formed by 
the hieroglyphic legend is divided into 
eight sections, by the supporting figures. 

The centre of the planisphere here is 
occupied by a chacal ; near it is a cer- 
tain number of figures, that M. de St. 
Martin, from their local position, con- 
ceives to be the northern constellations. 
This must be matter of supposition, as 
with the exception of the great bear, 
which may be readily distinguished, 











they have no analogy of form with 
those by which we designate those as- 
terisms. Several of the figures are of 
very odd shapes ; among others, there 
is a paw with acloven foot, and the 
body of an animal without a head. 

These asterisms are inclosed within 
aspiral line formed by the constella- 
tions of the Zodiac, and others mingled 
with them. ‘The extremities of this 
spiral, which has but one revolution, 
are occupied by Leo and Cancer ; the 
Lion is at the head. He seems to be 
walking over aserpent; his tail is held 
up bya woman. Immediately behind 
the Lion is Virgo, carrying an ear of 
corn. Further on, we perceive the 
two scales of the Balance,above which 
isa figure of Harpeerates, framed in a 
medallion. Next come Scorpio and 
Sagittarius, to which last the Egyptian 
artists gave wings and two faces. Be- 
hind Sagittarius arise successively Ca- 
pricornus, Aquarius, Pisces. Aries, 
‘Taurus, and Gemini. ‘The procession 
terminates with Cancer. 

These signs, which may be recog- 
nised without difficulty, differ but little 
from those represented in oyr alma- 
nacs; and, what is more remarkable, 
bear a striking analogy to the signs of 
the Indian zodiacs. 

A great number of other figures,with 
various forms, describe a double circle 
about the constellations of the Zodiac. 
Near each of them, and some other of 
the interior circles, are a small inscrip- 
tion, in sacred characters, and a star. 
These isolated stars were probably in- 
tended to shew that the figures, beside 
which they appear, represented con- 
stellations or asterisms, whose names 
were indicated, by the small hierogly- 
phic legends. All the figures formed 
in the planisphere are evidently mov- 
ing in the same direction as the Lion, 
and the signs that follow him. 

The large hieroglyphic zone, and 
other legends, covered in like manner 
with sacred characters, and disposed 
irregularly, as to number, near the 
figures which occupy the four angles 
of the square, must obviously have been, 
intended to give an explanation of the 
monument. 


Outside of the planisphere, and in 


the middle of the large figures that as could beadopted. ‘The large hiero- 
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seem to support it, we find two em- 
blems not easy to characterise. They 
are opposite to each ether, at the two 
extremities of a line that passes thro’ 
Scorpio and ‘Taurus. According to 
the commission of Egypt, those em- 
blems were two signs of the equinoxes, 
at the period when the circular Zodiac 
was sculptured. Also in the space that 
separates the planisphere from the large 
hieroglyphic zone, we remark two brief 
inscriptions, in sacréd characters, op- 
posite each other ; they trace a line, 
in a diameter, that crosses Leo and 
Aquarius, which were then, according 
to the last-mentioned hypothesis, the 
signs of the solstices. ‘These legends 
and these two emblems are the only 
particulars sculptered between the 
large supporting figures, a circumstance 
which tends to render them more re- 
markable and significative. 

The monument is in the finest state 
of preservation, nothing having totally 
disappeared but a small number of 
hieroglyphic characters, which have 
not been destroyed by violence, but by 
the hand of time. This is not the case 
with the supporting figures; those of 
them that have hawks’ heads have all 
been mutilated at one end and at the 
same point. Attempts have also been 
made to destroy the bosoms of three 
of the women placed at the angles.— 
This mutilation has no doubt been in- 
tentional; and we may assign a mis- 
taken modesty as guiding the hand of 
the destroyer. 

This mutilation is not without a de- 
gree of interest. They recall the his- 
tory of one or other of the revolutions 
that Egypt has experienced. We might 
ascribe them to the fanaticism of the 
Persians, to that of the conquering 
Saracens, or what is more likely to 
the enthusiastic zeal of the hermits that 
lived in the desarts of the ‘‘hebais, in 
the early ages of the primitive church. 

This small number of fractures, with 
some others of inferior consideration, 
cannot derogate from that attention 
and admiration which this venerable 


monument is calculated to attract. Its 


general aspect is most imposing, and 
the skilful distribution of the .parts 
seems as convenient an arrangement 
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glyphic band developed about the 
planisphere is comprehensive in its 
design, and produces a happy effect. 
The upright supporting figures at the 
angles, and the seated figures in the 
middle of the lines, are a comment on 
the ingenuity and diligence observable 
in the labours of the artist. 

It is admitted, however, that the hu- 
man figures sculptured on the circular 
Zodiac have a roughness of outline that 
is visible in all the productions of statu- 
ary of the Egyptians. But by a sin- 
gular contrast, in all the monuments of 
the same origin, the animals compen- 
sate for this defect, being full of spirit 
and truly natural. In the one here 
treated of, a bull, in an attitude of rage, 
is darting forwards, into the regions of 
space; and a lion, outside of the Zo- 
diac, in the turn of his head, and whole 
composition, has an air of fierceness, 
not often to be equalled. The vivaci- 
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ty of action in these animals, and sey- 
eral others here represented, give an 
interest and life to objects merely sym- 
bolical, that can only be looked: for in 
historical compositions. 

The two masses of stone on which 
the Zodiac is fixed, are of the same na- 
ture, but of different qualities. The 
grain of the smaller one is more dense 
and finer; hence its sculptures are 
somewhat superior to those of the 
larger. The torches of the initiated, 
and of travellers, with other causes, 
have thrown shades on both, that are 
not natural to them. ‘They have been 
compared to an antique bronze; but 
they seem to be more like the hearth 
of a fire-place, having the tinge of both 
soot and cinders. From the variety of 
different tints the monument, taken al- 
together, may be said, in some respects, 
to resemble a large cameo. 





(Monthly Magazine.) 


TRAITS OF THE 


MPRHERE never was a finer day: in 

the gardens of the Tuilleries 1 met 
Madame P. and her daughter, a young 
lady of seven years old. She was in a 
morning dress, in which nothing was 
spared to heighten the effect of her 
charms. I addressed her. “ Is it you ? 
mon Dieu! (says she,) Mr. V. from 
what part of the country do you come ? 
it’s quite an age since we saw you.”— 
‘¢ Madame, business, and a thousand 
circumstances, have prevented me the 
pleasure of paying you my respects.” 
—‘ However, you shall not escape me 
now.” —“ Madame, you flatter me too 
much.”—“ I shall return, and you will 
have the complaisance to accompany 
me.”— Nothing can make me, mad- 
ame, more happy.” 


I presented her my arm, and we 
soon arrived. A small beautiful apart- 
ment, well furnished, glasses all round, 
an elegant sofa, was mounted with a 
tasteful canopy, the whole hung with 
embroidered cambric: In short, it was 
the sanctuary of all that could dazzle 
the imagination. 


MANNERS OF WOMEN AT 


PARIS. 


“ Jeanneton,’’( who was within call,) 
‘¢ what have you for dinner ?” “ Mad- 
ame, some lentils.”—* Is that all ? 
Monsieur dines here: add a little sal- 
lad.”—“ Madame, infinitely grateful, 
but——” “ No, 1 will take no excuse; 
I have determined it, and you shall 
dine. When my husband returns from 
his bureau, he will be very happy to 
see you.”—‘“ Madame, I know not 
how to resist.” 


Monsieur makes his appearance. 
“Q! the kind-hearted man.” “ Set- 
ting compliments aside, let us approach 
the table (said he); for I breakfasted 
at nine, and it is now half past four, 
and | can eat with appetite.”—We 
passed into the dining-room, sumptu- 
ously arranged ; the table covered with 
a display of ornamental plated ware ; 
no knife, but a silver spoon and fork for 
each guest, with napkins, and every 
one a small loaf to themselves. As 
the French term it, it was superb. 
Presently was ushered in, with great 
pomp, a small tureen, likewise appar- 
ently of silver, furnished with its splen- 








did cover, and standing on a dish of the 
same metal. It was soup, which had 
been served up the day before, for Mad- 
ame: but we were not to be entirely 
forgotten; for Jeanneton soon return- 
ed,and with a gravity almost pontifical, 
placed on the centre of the table a dish 
of the finest English porcelain, large 
enough, if any thing were to follow it. 
I raised my eyes, and saw fuming 
about two quarts of lentils, four large 
onions, and three crusts of bread. 
This way of serving a dinner appeared 
to me at first very singular; but in this 
respect every one judges for himself. 
As to the rest the lentils were well 
dressed, and I was hungry, and ate my 
part ; and, in so doing, did well, for I 
had only to wait for the small salad, 
which Madame had ordered on my ar- 
rival,to show me respect. In came 
all of a sudden the dessert; which con- 
sisted of a morsel of Gruére cheese, five 
large apples, with their cheeks upward, 
and two dozen raw chesnuts. She of- 
fered me some cheese, which I readily 
accepted ; as tu the rest of this mag- 
nificent finish, it was probably only de- 
signed by way of ceremony, as I was 
not asked to taste them. Though I 
could just discover that each article was 
served in the finest porcelain of Sevres. 
In the meanwhile, Monsieur begged 
me to excuse their frugality. “ Your 
amiable friend kaows perfectly well the 
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difficulty of circumstances,” said Mad- 
ame, 

“ Jeanneton! my milliner—is she 
come?” «Yes, Madame, she has 
brought the hat, the two caps, anda 
turban, which you ordered.””—* Have 
you paid her the six louis?” “ Yes, 
Madame. The shoemaker has also 
brought -Monsieur’s shoe, which he has 
mended, and asks fifteen sous.”—* I 
think dear enough.” “Has he also 
brought my boots of the blossom colour, 
which pleased me!” “No, madame, 
he says he can’t sell them for less than 
twelve franes.”— Well, let it be so; 
for I never beat shopkeepers down for 
such trifling objects.”-—* Monsieur’s 
taylor is here, who desires to know if 
my master wishes a surtout for the win- 
ter.” “No: tell him that last year’s is 
good enough. Besides, I must have 
two douillets, and four robes ; and I 
can hardly support even that expense. 
Hold ! here’s twelve sous: take what 
is necessary for the supper.—I have a 
box to night at the Theatre Italien, and 
I hope Monsieur V. will do me the hon- 
our ofhis company.” I went with her 
to the opera, but took care not to return 
to supper ; the twelve sous had spoiled 
my appetite, and.I repaired to my hotel, 
sent for the traiteur, and very soon 
make up for my abstemiousness at my 
lady’s,——the brilliant, elegant, astonish- 
ing, and dazzling Madame P. 





(Monthly Magazine.) 


COTTONS, WOOD, &c. RENDERED INCOMBUSTIBLE. 


AM sure there is no man more 
anxious to give publicity to every 
subject that appears calculated to ben- 
efit society than yourself ; and | know 
of no other Miscellany so widely circu- 
lated, whose pages are so liberally ded- 
icated to disseminate information, as 
those of the Monthly Magazine. Un- 
der this impression, I have taken the 
liberty to address you on the subject of 
a discovery I made some years ago, in 
my experiments on the alkalis, and for 
which I have obtained letters patent. 
{ am desirous that my discovery 
should be generally known, and regret 
44 ATHENEUM VOL. 12. 


I have not before had leisure to make it 
public, and to secure it by patent, as 
almost. every man, I may venture to 
say is interested in it. It is a method 
of rendering all sorts of cottons, linens, 
mouslins, &c. as well as timber, incom- 
bustible. For timber it will be of im- 
mense value, as it not only renders it in- 
combustible, but completely prevents 
the dry-rot from entering into it. For 
the navy it will be of the utmost im- 
portance, inasmuch as all vessels built 
with timber, prepared under my patent 
are both incombustible and secure from 
the dry rot, which has of late years 
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much increased ; and, although many 
plans have been suggested, and many 
experiments have been, and are now 
under trial by the Navy Board, yet 
there is no plan that | know of that 
has yet been found to be fully effective. 

If my inventton only went to render 
navy timber incombustible, I cannot 
help considering it as of infinite im- 
portance ; because, what scene can 
there be in the world more dreadful 
than that of a vessel on fire, far out at 
sea, and ata distance from all help. I 
am quite certain that all timber pre- 
pared under my patent will effectually 
prevent it from being set on fire, either 
by accident or by intention ; as well as 
securing it fromthe dry-rot. But it is 
not only the navy to whom my discovy- 
ery will be of advantage : I propose to 
prepare timber for building of houses, — 
so that a house built with my prepar- 
ed timber cannot be burnt down; no 
incendiary can destroy it, nor careless- 
ness or accident efiect it; and, when 
the expense of preparing the timber will 
be but small, 1 am inclined to think 
that no public building, or indeed any 
housé of importance, will be built with- 
out having the timber first rendered in- 
combustible under my. patent. 

fam more anxious to give publicity 
to my invention from the circumstance 
of seeing an account in the Imperial 
Magazine for this month, stating that 
“M. Gay Lussac has found, that the 
most effectual solutions for rendering 
cloths incombustible are solutions of 
muriate, sulphate, phosphate, and bo- 
rate of ammonia, with borax, and also 
some mixtures of those salts. M. Me- 
rat Guillot, of Auxeres, has shown that 
acidulous phosphate of lime possesses 
the same property; when linen, mus- 
lin, wood, or paper, are dipped in a so- 
lution of that salt, of the specific gravi- 
ity of from 1-26 or 1-30, they become 
incombustible : they may be charred by 
an intense heat, but they will not burn.” 
These are facts that I proved many 
years ago ; and several of my friends, 
to whom [I exhibited cloth, calico, mus- 
lin, &c. rendered incombustible, can 
attest the same. Indeed I have by me 
specimens which have been done 
twelve months, which I have kept to 
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see if time would make any difference 
in them. 

Some of the cloth and timber so pre- 
pared I exhibited to some friends about 
eight months ago, who urged me to 
take out letters patent for the discovery. 
After my patent was completed, I of- 
fered it to the Navy Board, and am 
now preparing to lay before that body 
my plans for rendering timber not only 
incombustible, but, by the same pro- 
cess effectually prevent the dry-rot. 1 
not only propose to saturate timber in 
the planks, by letting it remain fora 
time in the solution : but also when 
the tree is cut down, (which may be 
done when the sap is up, and the bark 
in its best state,) by a machine to drive 
out or extract the sap, and saturate the 
whole tree at once, filling up all the 
pores with a solution of alkali: this I 
can effectuate in a few hours at a small 
expense. 

I have by me the memorandum of 
experiments made more than seven 
years ago; at which time | discovered 
that solutions of the alkalies would ren- 
der all sorts of cottons, linen, timber 
&c. incombustible ; but the many en- 
gagements I was under at that time, 
and for the last four years in bringing 
to perfection my invention of rollers 
for calico-printing, for which I obtain- 
ed a patent about three years ago, pre- 
vented me from paying that attention 
to it I wished. In fact, what urged 
me now to make the discovery public, 
and to secure it by letters patent, was 
the occurrence of so many accidents 
by fire, as well as the earnest solicita- 
tion of my friends. 

In wishing you to make this public, 
I have no desire to take away from M. 
Gay Lussac, or any other, the merit 
that is due to them for the discovery ; 
for it is very evident that they could 
not know of any experiments I had 
made ; yet I think I am entitled to the 
merit of having been the first to make 
this discovery. ‘That it will be of im- 
portance in saving the lives of many, I 
have no doubt especially if the ladies 
can be prevailed upon to adopt it in 
their dresses, which will only require 
the dress, after it has been washed and 
wrung out of the last water, to be dip- 





in a solution of pure vegetable al- 
kali. ‘This solution, which is as per- 
fectly clear as the purest water, and 
without any smell, I am now preparing 
for sale. But if there should be any 
objection to use it in the finest dres- 
ses, there can be none to dip all win- 
dow-curtains and hangings for beds in 
it; for thousands of accidents have 
happened, and property been destroy- 
ed, as well as many lives lost, by the 
curtains being set on fire by accident 
or the carelessness of servants. No 
accidents can ever happen from this 
cause if the curtains are first rendered 
incombustible ; and no family should 
ever put up curtains liable to be set on 
fire, without first securing them from 
its power. I propose also to render all 
the boarded floors of houses incom- 
bustible, by washing over every part 
with this solution after the rooms are 
cleaned: the servant should wet every 
part with a proper brush, and this may 
be done always after the rooms have 
been cleaned with water, or scoured. 
Those rooms that are never wet or 
washed should be washed over with the 
solution several times, in order that the 
wood may be well saturated,—when the 
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timber or floors will require no farther 
attention. There is another advantage 
of some importance that those will ex- 
perience who use this preparation,— 
the insect so common and troublesome 
in large towns will not remain in floors 
so prepared, nor will they enter into 
bedsteads that have been rendered in- 
combustible by this solution. 

I have, I fear, taken up already too 
much of your time ; yet I wish to men- 
tion its importanoe to all inns, hotels, 
&c. where so many persons at times 
sleep, that, if a fire was to break out in 
them, how many lives are endangered ; 
when the whole of the rooms, at a small 
expense, may be rendered safe, and ev- 
ery obnoxious insect destroyed or driv- 
en away. 

I should not at this time have pub- 
lished this statement to the world, but I 
feel a desire (which I think no one can 
blame me for, if I am entitled to it,) to 
claim the merit of having first discover- 
ed the important property of the alka- 
lis, in rendering all combustible bodies 
incombustible, when they are impreg- 
nated with them. 

R. Coox. 

Baskerville House, Birmingham. 





(Monthly Magazin:.) 
THE ACTUAL STATE OF THE GREEK ISLANDS. 


By Markay Zailoni,a native of Tinos, and Physician to Prineé Alexander Suzzo. (Concluded.) 


VEN the peasant cannot be per- 
suaded to quit the spot that gave 

him birth without the prospect of some 
great advantage; and it is with the ut- 
most difficulty that a well-bred female 
is prevailed upon to marry out of the 
island; and, even then, she never sells, 
but reserves her patrimony, in the kope 
of enjoying it some future day. In 
this island, neither Turks, nor Jews, or 
Armenians, are to be seen. The Latin 
Catholics are inferior in number to the 
Greek Christians ; and the inhabitants 
form three classes,—the nobles, the citi- 
zens, and the peasantry. The first 


class, full of pride and hauteur, disdains 
the other two; the second is distin- 
guished by its mildness and urbanity ; 
and the third, with the manners of the 
lower classes, still possesses some ci- 


vility and politeness in their habits. 
The women of Tinos generally live to 
a greater age than the men, who, not- 
withstanding, preserve their strength 
and vigour to a considerable period. 


The fecundity of the female is remark- © 


able ; mothers suckle their own chil- 
dren. Here are few unnatural births : 
on the contrary, the kindness of nature 
is such, that there are no professed ac- 
coucheurs in the island. <A few igno- 
rant women, very proud of their pro- 
fession, answer all the purposes for 
which they are wanted. 

The clergy of both churches are nu- 
merous, and parishes of sixty-six villa- 
ges are served by their curates, whose 
salaries are very trifling. , 

The young people, till the period of 
their marriage, remain in absolute de- 
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pendance upon their parents, who _ne- 
ver permit them to drink wine or spirits 
before they are twenty or twenty-five 
years of age. Cards and other games 
are also severely prohibited; their ed- 
ucation in general, however, is badly 
managed, and of course fails in its ob- 
ject. When a child cries or is unruly, 
they threaten him, or endeavour to in- 
timidate him; for instance, they say, 
if he is not pacified, the Turk will come 
and carry him away. As the children 
have seen their parents themselves 
tremble before the Turk, they of course 
look upon him as a most formidable 
object. The terror on these occasions 
is so great, that when a Turk has 
by chance landed on the island, the 
children are alarmed, and flee to con- 
ceal themselves. Besides a large school 
at Ximara, there are what are called 
half-boarding schools in the villages, 
where the children of the neighbouring 
hamlets attend, and bring with them 
every morning their food for the day. 
Here they read several religious books ; 
as the Psalms of David, the Offices of 
the Virgin, the Holy Week, the Lives 
of the Saints, &c. These they read 
continually, without ceasing, from the 
beginning to the end of the year; and, 
without comprehending them, learn 
them by heart. After several years 
thus passed, when these children are 
taken home, it frequently happens that 
they are not perfect in any rule of 
grammar, and unable to write a letter 
correctly, or go through the simplest 
rule in arithmetic. 

Notwithstanding the most profound 
ignorance reigns throughout the Archi- 
pelago, and even all through the Le- 
vant, the Greeks of Fanel, one of the 
quarters of Constantinople, are a strik- 
ing exception. The dogmas of reli- 
gion are not excluded in the education 
of these Greeks; but they have excel- 
Jent masters, who carefully instruct 
them in ancient and modern Greek, 
rhetoric, history, geography, and the 
useful sciences in general ; so that men 
may frequently be found among them, 
who would do honour to the most en- 
lightened countries, and even rival 
their celebrated ancestors. 

Relative to diet, it may be observed 
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that eating mutton and beef is entirely 
confined to the great festivals ; but, as 
almost every villager breeds pigeons, a 
great quantity are killed in the course 
ofthe year. Fresh fish is also eaten ; 
but these islanders have an astonishing 
aversion to salt or smoked fish. ‘They 
make little use of their goat’s milk ; 
less that of the sheep and cow’s milk. 
The bread, in almost all the islands of 
the Archipelago, is made of barley- 
meal, sometimes mixed with wheat or 
rye: good white bread is only employ- 
ed as offerings at the altars, or to be 
found upon the tables of the nobles. 


_In the course of a day such a quantity 


of pure water is drank, as would ap- 
pear astonishing to a stranger, if it did 
not serve to promote a most abundant 
perspiration, indispensably necessary 
for health ; and, notwithstanding the 
quantity and quality of the wines in 
the island, the inhabitants are never 
guilty of excess at meals. ‘The women 
scarcely drink at all, and any man pas- 
sionately fond of wine is hated and de- 
spised ; so that only a few seamen and 
aged men dare to give themselves up 
to any thing like excess. The women, 
and the unmarried in particular, amuse 
themselves with chewing the mastic of 
Scio, as they say to preserve the white- 
ness of their teeth ; but the consequent 
discharge of saliva often produces a 
lean habit, and sometimes terminates 
in consumption. 

Besides the red woollen cap, which 
conceals the hair, the costume of these 
islanders differs very little from that of 
the others in the Archipelago. ‘This 
red woollen cap is peculiar to the island 
of Tinos, and some others, and origi- 
nated in a privilege granted by the 
Turks, when these places surrender- 
ed; hence no other Greeks dare ap- 
pear before a Turk with this kind of 
night-cap. 

The merchants of Tinos who trade 
to Italy wear hats and neckcloths, in 
the European fashion; to which they 
sometimes add a kind of Turkish rid- 
ing habit, and a mantle called zubee, 
forming altogether a very ridiculous 
appearance, different from any pation 
or people. All the nobles wear the 
European habit, and in this they are 
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imitated by many of the young men 
who have served as clerks at Constan- 
tinople, or at Smyrna. 

In the whole island of Tinos neither 
cottages nor cabins are to be seen ; the 
houses are of stone, and tolerakly well 
built, being composed of a ground-floor 
and an upper story. The first consists 
of two divisions : the one looking to- 
wards the street sometimes contains 
the pigs and the fowls; this is called 
kiela. The second division, separated 
by a wall, is both a cellar and store- 
house, and contains the large earthen 
vessels in which grain, wine, and figs, 
are preserved. Those that contain 
wine are covered with a flat stone, 
which is said to prevent this, as well as 
grain or figs, from spoiling. In some 
of the old cellars, caves are found, 
which were dug in the time of the Ve- 
netians, to conceal their riches from 
the ravages of the ‘Turks. The upper 
stories of the houses are always reserv- 
ed for lodgings, &c. and vary accord- 
ing to the fortune of the proprieters. 
The anti-chamber, if such it may be 
called, is always above the store-room; 
the furniture consists of a small sofa, a 
table, around which about a dozen per- 
sons may sit, and several chairs. ‘The 
saloon generally contains several large 
chests, from eight to ten feet long, and 
three or four feet over; these are used 
for clothes, &c. Against the walls we 
Saw pictures and images, chiefly repre- 
senting saints. The tops of the houses 
are raised like terraces, around which 
saffron is always planted. Each house, 
besides these, possesses a large balco- 
ny, and a court or yard, before the 
street-door. ‘The inhabitants observe 
a custom, throughout the whole island, 
of placing crowns, called protomaghia, 
over all the doors of the houses, at a 
certain time of the year, formed of 
green ears of corn and various flowers. 
This is the business of the master of 
the house, unless he is prevented by 
the young lovers, who take it upon 
themselves. It is customary with them 
to suspend these crowns from the doors 
of their sweethearts, and sometimes to 
deposit with them a pot of honey,some 
Sweetmeats, or a nest of granivorous 
birds ; but, if the fair one is supposed 
to haye treated her swain with cruelty, 
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instead of a granivorous nest, he sub- 
stitutes that of a bird of prey, and most 
commonly a screech-owl. 

In the island of Tinos the father of 
a child always announces its birth by 
the discharge of a musket. The neigh- it 
bouring villages being thus warned, on Pu 
the day of baptism a festival is prepar- i 
ed, more or less sumptuous, according 
to circumstances, but almost entirely 
composed of pastry, fruits, and Aqueurs 
of every species. Upon the return of 
the company from church, they come 
to congratulate the mother, and wish 
her the cala saranda, or the perfect 
enjoyment of her health for forty days; 
and, as numbers of females here die of 
puerperal fevers, steps are taken t> pre- 
When- 
ever an inhabitant of a village dies, the 
bells at the place are tolled; and, if 
the person is much esteemed, those 
also of the neighbouring villages. Per- 
sons are hired to lament over the dead, 
whose bodies are always seized upon 
by the priests at the expiration of twen- 
ty-four hours, and immediately inter- 
red in the church. This ceremony 
finished, they return to the house of 
the relatives of the deceased, where 
they find a table laid out much in the 
same manner as that after baptism.— 
Hunger and thirst being satisfied, they 
pronounce a requiem, and, if there be 
a will, the notary reads it to the family. 
Mourning is constantly worn one year ; 
after that time the survivors begin 
gradually to throw off the remembrance 
of the deceased, especially tf be has not 
bequeathed them any thing. Widows, 
however, continue in mourning a pum- 
ber of years, during which they are 
never seen in the promenades, or at 
any places of amusement. ‘The great- 
est number never marry again: but it 
is quite otherwise with the men; they 
are very slightly affected with the loss 
of their wives ; and yet’ second wife 
is never so much esteemed as the first, 
whose graces and virtues are made a 
constant theme. The four Lents in 
the year are sometimes kept with great | 
precision ; but, by way of indemnifica- 
tion, the excesses which follow are 
pregnant with danger. | 

Some of the inhabitants, especially 
the women, lay themselves under an | 
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obligation to abstain from figs till the 
15th of August, «x honour of the Vir- 
gin Mary, who they suppose will pre- 
serve them from intermittent fevers ; 
but till this period figs ace generally 
unripe, and difficult of digestion. 

In the winter, both sexés, particular- 
ly the villagers, have nightly assemblies 
at each other’s houses; where the 
young women knit silk stockings, the 
married women cotton, the aged spin 
flax, &c. The men during this time 
recount their adventures in turn, or 
read some amusing histories. Some- 
times the young women sing; or, to 
vary their amusement, tell stories of 
fairies, or recite fables. When at the 
houses of aged or pious persons, they 
read the lives of saints, or engage in 
religious conversation. These meet- 
ings, which commence about six in the 
evening, are often continued till mid- 
night, and sometimes till one in the 
morning ; and generally continue from 
the 1st of November till Palm Sunday, 
when every housekeeper begins to 
clean the house, and prepare pastry for 
Easter. 

During summer, most people sleep 
with their windews open, and some 
even on the tops of the houses, without 
any other precaution except that of 
covering the head. 

In almost all the villages the churches 
are richly decorated, and most of the 
inhabitants go there to hear mass, be- 
fore they commence their daily labours; 
besides these, there are small chapels 
in the environs of the villages, in which 
lamps are kept burning during the 
whole of Saturday. Mass is perform- 
ed in these chapels only once a year; 
but they are mostly used as resting- 
places, during the processions from one 
village to another. 

St. John’s Eve is always a festival, 
when every housekeeper makes a large 
bonfire of vine-stalks, in his fore-court 
or balcony. Over this fire every one 
of the family is expected to jump three 
times, exclaimind, “ Here I leave my 
sins and my fleas.”” Even the women 
perform this ceremony, with children 
in their arms ; and this curious excla- 
mation is generally repeated by the 
younger branches of the family during 
two or three days after. This féte 
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concludes with eating roasted heads of 
garlick and bread, the only indulgence 
allowed on St. John’s Eve which is 
considered as a kind of fast, in honour 
of the saint; butin the evening the 
young girls go round to all the houses 
with a vessel half filled with water, in- 
to which every one throws a token or 
pledge. On St. John’s Day they all 
meet again, and a child is selected to 
draw the prizes or forfeits, when some 
act of penance is imposed upon each 
of the winners. ‘The game is called 
Clydonas. 

The young men frequently serenade 
their mistresses, when the songs sung 
under their windows are accompanied 
by the lute or guitar. In the conclud- 
ing couplet the lover always endea- 
vours to introduce his name. If known 
to the father, he is frequently invited 
in, with his’ friends, though his passion 
may not be approved. Sometimes it 
happens that a young girl is carried off, 
when, as her consent is supposed to be 
obtained, that of her father soon fol- 
lows. After an adventure of this kind, 
no person excepting the lover would 
marry a young woman who had thus 
eloped. 

No women can rival the wives of 
Tinos in industry. ‘They sometimes 
assist their husbands in agriculture ; 
generally rising early. ‘Their first du- 
ty is to go to mass; on their return 
they dress the children, give them their 
breakfast, and then despatch them to 
school, with their provision, for the 
whole day. Dinner is not only pre- 
pared, but taken to the husband, when 
at work out of doors. It is also the 
business of the wife to look after the 
pigs, and collect green herbs for their 
food, and that of the goats; to look 
after the garden; carry the barley to 
the mill; feed the silk-worms, &c. ; 
and, in her hours of leisure, to spin 
flax, silk, or cotton. On the Monday 
she washes the linen out of doors, and 
on Friday and Saturday bakes bread 
for the consumption of the following 
week. In all these labours, it is to be 
understood that the young girls assist 
as far as may bein their power; and, 
from such examples of activity, order 
and economy, they generally become 
excellent housewives. 
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As the women are exclusively charg- 
ed with the care of the silk-worms, they 
are obliged to climb the mulberry trees 
to gather the leaves: these trees are 
lofty, and accidents frequently | occur 
which prove fatal. : 

On Sundays almost every family 
makes a party to go into the neighbour- 
ing villages, to visit their friends, or the 
newly-married couples ; and sometimes 
to keep some Saint’s day, or to attend 
those festivals called paneghiria, al- 
ways succeeded by dancing, and other 
sports. Devution is the pretext, but 
the principal motive is the desire of 
seeing and being seen, particularly 
among the young people ; but the isl- 
anders in general differ considerably 
from several others in the Archipelago, 
in their love of society, and the cheer- 
fulness of their manners. It may be 
also observed, that, unlike the other 
islands, no handmills are used in Tinos 
for grinding corn, by which a great loss 
of time is sustained. On the contrary, 
almost all the hills here are crowned 
with windmills, built of stone, in the 
form of round towers. From the ill- 
constructed wood-work, and the length 
of the sails, which give too much scope 
to the wind, it is no uncommon thing, 
during a hurricane, to see the dome, 
the mill, and its sails, all carried away 
together ; which, besides the damage it 
occasions, frequently proves fatal to 
those in the mill at the time. 

The islanders in general agree in 
ascribing very extensive power to the 
devil. This is not surprising, when 
we consider the irresistible inclination 
that most men have for the marvellous, 
connected with superstitious ideas, sug- 
gested by education, and fortified by 
habit. Under this predicament, the 
most extravagant and absurd fictions 
take the shape of the clearest facts.— 
lhis is generally the case with the peo- 
ple of Tinos: from their earliest infan- 
cy they have heard talk of Satan, who 
they have been given to understand 
takes almost as great a part in the af- 
fairs of this world as God himself; and, 
in fact, that God makes use of him as 
the executioner of his wrath. 

Hence these prejudices enter into the 
treatment of diseases; and in some 
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cases a physician would be driven out 
of the house, should he dare to make 
his appearance : in his place, a priest 
is sent for, who attends with a great 
book, out of which he reads a number 
of prayers ; and, resting the book upon 
the head of the sick person, conjures 
the devil to come out of him. ‘These 
exorcising priests enjoy various de- 
grees of reputation: those who are so 
fortunate as to be called in justat the 
crisis or turn of a disease, of course 
rank higher than others, and are better 
paid. 

As they bury their dead in the prin- 
cipal village churches, it sometimes 
happens that an argillaceous and dry 


earth found in the ground retards the 


putretaction of the bodies by absorbing 
their humidity. When this is perceiv- 
ed, upon opening the tombs for a fresh 
burial, the bodies are taken up; but, 
as soon as the heart is taken out and 
burnt, they are replaced as before,— 
the relatives being then persuaded that 
nothing can retard the process of de- 
composition. 

A case of this kind, however, never 
occurs without causing great vexation 
to the family of the deceased; as the 
former persuade themselves that he is 
rejected both by heaven and hell, and 
hence it is that the earth refuses an 
asylum to his remains. Marvellous 
stories are sure to follow a circumstance 
of this kind. One has seen the deceas- 
ed in the night; another at noon-day ; 
a third has been awakened by him at 
midnight; and a fourth has heard his 
chains rattle. These rumours, little 
or nothing at first, are at length receiv- 
ed as indubitable truth ; and the sim- 
ple people believe that, to expiate his 
sins, the dead appears to frighten the 
living : that he pulls some by the toes 
whilst in their beds, and runs away 
with victuals ; and is often seen going 
through thorns, hedges, and bushes, in 
the shape of a dog, or some ocher ani- 
mal. Instead of opposing these errors, 
the priests encourage them, by order- 
ing the families to repeat a requiem 
and an ave every day, for the repose 
of these perturbed spirits. They are 
also enjoined to be very careful in shut- 
ting up all the apartments every night, 
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and put across of wax upon each of 
the doors; besides paying for masses, 
&c. 

Lovers however, who it seems are 
not so superstitious as the rest, avail 
themselves of this universal panic to 
forward their nocturnal meetings.— 
When they appear in the villages, &c. 
dragging chains after them, every one 
not in the secret shuns their approach ; 
besides, the houses being closely shut, 
according to the priests’ orders, these 
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fleshy phantoms easily mount the ter- 
races, or slip in at the windows, to 
meet their partners,—who on these o¢- 
casions are actuated by a passion very 
different from fear. 

This kind of superstition is not pecu- 
liar to ‘Tinos, but is common to all the 
islands of the Levant; where the peo- 
ple firmly believe in spectres and phan- 
toms, which they distinguish by vari- 
ous denominations. 
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TRAVELS IN GEORGIA, PERSIA, ARMENIA, ANCIENT BABYLONIA, &c. &e- 


During the Years 1817,1818, 1819, and 1820, 


By Sir Rebert Ker Porter. 


[This is one of the best written, and most elegant books of travels, which, for many years 


has issued from the press. 


The countries visited are deeply instructing from numerous 


associations, and we have not often had travellers who have had the author's courage 
to explore their recesses, his ability to describe them, or his pencil to depict their most 
remarkable objects. He travelled too with the feeling which gratifies the reader's cu- 
riosity in regard to the most striking objects, and his descriptions are full, clear, and 
Satisfactory. We may instance his description of the ruins of Babylon, those objects of 
sympathy, and those pictures of what time will render all cities, however great or 
proud. We feel that we have sufficiently trespassed on the author’s rights in the length 
of the quotations we have made, or we could have considerably extended them to the 
pleasure and profit of our readers. The specimens given will, however, we trust, add to 
the value of our volume, and stimulate the patrons of literature to possess themselves of 
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A SACRED VILLAGE IN PERSIA. 
At three o’clock in the morning of 
August Ist, we left the caravan- 
sary, and turned our cavalcade into a 
north-western direction through anoth- 
er narrow valley; bounded on each 
side by craggy mountains, which were 
traversed by the most opposite and va- 
ried strata | had ever seen. A stream, 
ually clear and inviting with those of 
the Kala-Gul-Aub flowed by our path, 
which lay under groves of wild almond, 
hawthorn, and mulberry-trees, inter- 
mixed with large bushes bearing a 
flower resembling lavender both in ap- 
pearance and smell. Notwithstanding 
the vernal luxuriance of such a scene, 
the road itself was extremely desert and 
bad, being a continuation of rough, 
loose stones the whole way from Mayan 
to Iman Zada Ismael, a journey of three 
farsangs. ‘This latter village is consid- 
ed holy ground, and not only shews a 
general aspect of comfortable means, 
but an air of civilization seldom met 





This second volume completes the author’s plan, and the first we du- 


with on this side of Ispahan. Every 
individual in the place claims his des- 
cent from Mahommed ; hence they are 
all called Saieds, or sons of the proph- 
et. A picturesque old caravansary 
néarly in ruins, and a_high-domed 
building, are its most conspicuous ob- 
jects. The hospitality of the natives 
seems to have rendered the former use- 
less; and the latter, which gives its 
name to the village, covers the holy 
relics of the Iman Zada Ismael. Of his 
particular history nothing is now re- 
membered, but that this is his tomb ; 
the sanctity of which would of itself 
hallow the ground in its vicinity ; there- 
fore this spot has a double claim to 
reverence, being an abode of the living 
descendants of the prophet, as well as 
of the dead. 

We were lodged in the house of one 
of the ten thousand branches of the 
great holy stock, where the most unex- 
ampled attention was shown to our 
convenience. A principal division of 
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the mansion was cleared entirely of its 
usual inhabitants, and the vacated 
apartments above and below, appropri- 
ated to the sole use of ourselves, our 
people, and our quadrupeds. Every 
sort of provision that the village afford- 
ed was at our command, and due atten- 
dance to prepare and serve it. We 
were surprised by finding the women 
of the place not only walking about 
in freedom, but completely unveiled, 
and mixing promiscuously in discourse 
or occupation with the male inhabit- 
ants; neither did they retreat from 
their various domestic employments on 
our near approach. ‘Their features 
are regular, with dark complexions, 
and large fine eyes ; and their figures 
are good with a general appearance of 
cleanliness, a grace not very common 
amongst the lower classes in Persia. 
The chief cause of such humble afflu- 
ence and manifest content, lies in the 
sacred village being exempted from 
tribute of any kind. Neither does it 
furnish the customary quota of armed 
men, demanded on the part of govern- 
ment from all less holy districts, to at- 
tend the king in his wars or annual 
encampments ; and in addition to these 
privileges, the prince-governor of Shi- 
raz pays a yearly sum of forty tomauns 
towards the repair and decoration of the 
Iman’s tomb. The village is well con- 
structed, clean, and at every point 
shows a flourishing condition. A large 
tract of garden-ground, abundantly 
stocked, and a corresponding space for 
corn in as favourable cultivation, stretch 
before the walls. The whole south- 
ern face of the mountain, wherever 
practicable, is clothed with quantities 
of grapes; and every little sheltered 
spot rendered some way profitable by 
these industrious people. They have 
not the advantages of even a single 
stream to assist their labours, but are 
obliged to transport all the water they 
use, from wells ; which increases the 
toil, and lamentably circumscribes the 
extent of their cultivation. 


VISIT TO ISPAHAN. 

The approach to the southern side of 
the city is infinitely more magnificent 
than the entrance on the north. 


Amongst the first objects that struck 
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our eyes in the present view, were the 
numerous nobly-constructed bridges, 
each carrying its long level line of 
thickly-ranged arches, to porch-like 
structures of the finest elevations ; 
some fallen into stately ruin ; others 
nearly entire ; but all exhibiting splen- 
did memorials of the triumphal ages of 
the Sefi race. These bridges, once 
the scenes of many a glorious cavalcade 
of prince and people, were now, though 
deserted, still unimpaired, and indeed 
superb prologues to tenantless palaces, 
and acity in ruins. All spoke of the 
gorgeous, populous past ; but all that 
remained in present life, seemed lost in 
silence, shrinking from the increasing 
flame of a morning sun that burnt like 
mid-day. Happily a covert path pre- 
sented itself; and, after enjoying our 
ride beneath the cool arcades of its long 
mouldering cloisters, we entered the 
southern gate of the town, and imme- 
diately came out into one of those um- 
brageous avenues of trees which render 
the interior of Ispahan in this quarter, 
avery paradise. It terminated at the 
great bazar of Shah Abbas ; the whole 
of which enormous length of building 
is vaulted above, to exclude heat, yet 
admit air and light. Hundreds of 
shops, without inhabitants, filled the 
sides of this epitome of a deserted mer- 
cantile world; and, having traversed 
their untrodden labyrinths for an ex- 
tent of nearly two miles, we entered 
the Maidan Shah, another spacious, 
soundless theatre of departed grandeur. 
The present solitude of so magnificent a 
place was rendered more impressive by 
the distinct echoing of our horses’ foot- 
steps, as we passed through its immense 
quadrangle to the palace that was to be 
our temporary abode. On entering be- 
neath its gold and marble portico, I felt 
the pleasurable sensation of old ac- 
quaintanceship, if not an actual glow of 
something like home ; for this was the 
very one of the Hesth Beheste, or Eight 
Palaces, which had been my residence 
during my first stay at Ispahan. The 
coolest, and therefore most delighiful 
range among its splendid apartments 
was prepared for us; and to add to 
the immediate refreshment of “ fruits, 
flowers, and the limpid spring,” we 
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had the agreeable information that our 
friend Hadgé Bachire, was the inhabi- 
tant of the suite nearest to ours. It was 
not now difficult to guess whence had 
flowed the cornucopia before us. Mu- 
tual visits were soon paid ; and we had 
more and more reason to remember, 
with respect and gratefulness, the good 
Abyssinian of Shiraz. 


THE PERSIAN CHARACTER. 

The variety of character amongst 
these people is equally interesting and 
extraordinary, and that variety does 
not exist more in certain dissimilarities 
distinguishing one individual from 
another, than in those very dissimilar- 
ities often meeting in one man. The 
Persian’s natural disposition is amia- 
ble, with quick parts; and on these 
foundations, the circumstances of cli- 
mate and government have formed. his 
character. Perhaps a stronger proof 
could not be given of the former trait, 
than that we find in their history no 
terrible details of sanguinary popular 
tumults. The page is blotted in a thou- 
sand places, with massacres done by 
order of a single tyrant; but never a 
disposition for insurrection, and wide 
murderous revenge, in the people en 
masse. Fonder of pleasure than ambi- 
tious of the sterner prerogatives of pow- 
er, they seek their chief good in the 
visions of a fanciful philosophy, or the 
fervours of a faith which kindles the 
imagination with the senses. The 
dreams of their poets, the delights of the 
Anderoon, the vigour of the chase ; 
these, with services at court, whether 
to the Shah or to his princely repre- 
sentatives over provinces, or to their 
delegated authorities in towns and vil- 
lages, all alike form the favourite pur- 
suits of the Persian, from the highest 
khan to the lowest subject in the em- 
pire. 

I have already mentioned that the 
peculiar temperament of the Persian is 
lively, imitative, full of imagination, 
and of that easy nature which we in 
the west call “ taking the world light- 
ly ;” and that hence he is prone to 
seek pleasures and to enjoy them with 
his whole heart. Amongst these the 
gaiety of his taste renders him fond of 
pomp and show; but his fear of at- 
tracting suspicion to his riches prevents 
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him exhibiting such signs in his own 
person, beyond an extra superb shawl, 
a handsomely hilted dagger, or the pe- 
culiar beauty of his kaliouns. ‘The ut- 
most magnificence of his house, con- 
sists in the number of apartments, and 
extent of the courts ; of the rose-trees 
and the little fountains in the one, and 
the fine carpets and nummuds in the 
other. But vessels of gold and silver 
are never seen. ‘The dinner-trays are 
of painted wood ; and those on which 
the sweetmeats and fruits appear, are of 
copper thickly tinned over, looking 
like dirty plate. Neither gluttony nor 
epicurism is a vice of this nation. The 
lower classes also live principally upon 
bread, fruits, and water. ‘The repasts 
of the higher consist of the simplest 
fare; their cookery being devoid of 
any ingredient to stimulate the appe- 
tite. Sherbets of different kinds, are 
their usual beverage ; and tea and cof- 
fee the juxuries of ceremonious meet- 
ings. In this general abstinence from 
what is usually styled the pleasures of 
the table, we find a nearer resemblance 
to the manly frugality of ancient Per- 
sis, or Iran, (which the admirable insti- 
tutions of the first Cyrus extended from 
that people to the less temperate 
Medes,) than to the manners which 
prevailed even in so short a time as a 
century after, under the reign of Artax- 
erxes Mnemon. . 


From the earliest times, the breed- 
ing of fine horses has been a passion in 
the East ; and in no country more than 
Persia; where, indeed, a man and his 
horse are seen in such eonstant com- 
panionship, that custom has in a man- 
ner identified them with each other, 
and hence the most beautiful steeds are 
never brought in proof of any extraor- 
dinary riches; a Persian being well 
mounted, though the clothes on his 
back may not be worth half a tomaun. 
Their mules, too, are a stately, useful 
race. I have already noticed, that 
horse-racing is not pursued here as 
with us, to produce a certain prodi- 
gious swiftness in a short given time ; 
but to exercise the limbs of the travel- 
ling or courier-horse, to go over a con- 
siderable number of miles in one day, 
or more at an unusual rate, without 
slackening his pace, or suffering by the 








exertion. The fleetness of a Persian 
horse in the chase, is equal to that of 
any country; but his exquisite man- 
agement in the military sports of the 
girid, &c. cannot be equalled on any 
other field. In these exercises we see 
something of the latent fire of the chiv- 
alric Shah Sevund, breaking forth in 
their descendants, and lambently play- 
ing on the point of their lances. The 
dexterity of the evolutions, the grace 
of their motions, and the knighthood- 
gallantry of their address, unite in giv- 
ing an inexpressible charm to these 


scenes. This gaité de ceur, and. 


courtesy of manner, pervading every 
class, renders the society of the higher 
ranks particularly amiable; and com- 
munication with the lower, free of any 
rudeness. Nay, indeed, the humblest 
peasant, from the old man to the boy, 
expresses himself with a degree of ci- 
vility only to be expected from educa- 
tion and refinement. Quick in seeing, 
or apprehending occasions of service, 
high and lew seem to bend themselves 
gracefully to whatever task their supe- 
riors may assign ; besides talent seems 
to contend with inclination in accom- 
plishing its fulfilment. In short, this 
pliant polished steel of character,’ so 
different from the sturdy nature and 
stubborn uses of the iron sons of the 
north, fit the Persians to be at once a 
great, a happy, anda peaceable people, 
under a legitimate and well-ordered 
monarchy. 
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PERSIAN FRUIT. | 
The variegated floors of our room 

were nearly covered with heaps of th 
finest apples, pears and every sort 0€ 
melons; besides the mest beautifulf 
grapes I ever beheld; all piled up in 
high pyramids, and glowing with the 
rich colours and various bloom of fruit, 
whose delicious freshness was more 
grateful to the eye, than a palace’s most 
usual gorgeous furniture. The fra- 
grance and beauty of flowers mingled 
with nature’s sweet banquet round us ; 
but, when we partook of its luxuries, our 
European palates found most of them 
too luscious for our colder tastes; the 
grapes, in particular, though possessing 
many different flavours, were invaria- 
bly too cloying for refreshment. The 
fruit of highest zest, is a small red 
plum, in shape like our green gage, 
with something of the same taste, but 
much more exquisite ; and this was our 
favourite dessert. At this time of the 
year, the country around Ispahan teems 
with fruit of every description, allowing 
the lower orders to purchase a load of 
the common sort for a few pieces of 
copper money. In consequence of this 
plenty, and the fondness of the people 
for so light and cooling a food, it is 
rather devoured than eaten, and in such 
immoderate quantities, that the effects 
on their bowels carries off whole fam- 
ilies, and even districts, as if swept by 
the plague. 





BALLAD-——-THE DYING CHIEF. 


(Froma Manuscript Poem.) 


THE stars look’d down on the battle-plain, 
Where night winds were deeply sighing, 

And with shattered lance, by his war-steed, siain, 
Lay a youthful Chieftain dying. 


He had folded round his gallant breast 
The banner, once o’er him streaming, 

For a noble shroud, as he sunk to rest 
On the couch that knows no dreaming. 


Proudly he lay on his broken shield, 
By the rushing Guadalquivir, 

While, dark with the blood of his last red field, 
Swept on the majestic river. 


There were hands which came to bind his wound, 
There were eyes o’er the warrior weeping ; 


But be raised‘his head from the dewy ground, 
Where the land’s high hearts were sleeping ! 


And ** Away !” he cried * your aid is vain, 
My soul may not brook recalling, 

I have seen the stately flower of Spain 
As the Autumn vine-leaves faling ! 


‘¢] have seen the Moorish banners wave 

O’er the halls where my youth was cherished ; 
I have drawn a sword that could not save, 

I have stood where my King hath perish’d ! 


“ Leave me to die with the free and brave, 
@n the banks of my own bright river ! 
Ye can give me nought but a warrior’s grave 
By the chainless Guadalquivir !” H. 
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Original Poetry. 





THE LOVER’S ROCK. 


“Oh why should fate such pleasure have, 

Life’s dearest bands untwining; 

Or why so sweet a flower as love 

Depend on Fortune's shining. 

This world’s wealth, when I think upon't, 

Is pride and a’ the lave on’t; 

Fie, fie on silly coward man, 

That he shouid be the slave on’t.”—Burng, 
MOST beautiful, most happy ! must there be 
Ciouds on thy sky, and thorns upon thy path ? 
Love, why art thou so wretched ? thou, so formed 
To be the biessedness of life, the last 
Sweet relic left of Eden ! Yet on thee, 

Even on thee, the curse is laid! !hy cup 
Has its fuil share of bitterness. The heart 

Is chilled, crushed, and constrained by the cold world 
Outraged and undervalued ; the fine throbs 

Of feeling turn to ministers of grief ; 

Allis so false around, affection’s self 

Becomes suspected. But of all dear lots 

That love must draw from the dark urn of fate, 
There 13 one deepest misery—when two hearts, 
Born for each other, yet must beat apart, 

Aye. this is misery, to check, conceal 

That which should be our happiness and glory ; 
'To love, to be beloved again, and know 

A gulf between as :—aye *tis misery ! 

This agony of passion, this wild faith, 

‘Whose constancy is fruitless, yet is kept 
Invioiate ,—to feel that ail life’s hope, 

And light, and treasure, clings to one from whom 
Our wayward doom divides us. Better far 

To weep o'er treachery or broken vows,— 

For time may teach their worthlessness :—or pine 
With unrequited love ;—there is a pride 

In the fond sacrifice—the cheek may lose 

Its summer crimson; but at least the rose 

Has withered secretiy—at least. the heart 

That has been victim to its tenderness, 

Has sighed unechoed by some one as true, 

As wretched as itself. But to be loved 

With feelings deep, eternal as our own, 

And yet to know that we must quell those feelings 
With phantom shapes of prudence, worldly care— 
For two who live but in each other’s life, 

Whose only star in this dark world is love! 
Alas, that cireumstance has power to part 

The destiny of true lovers ! 

_ Yonder rock 

Has a wild legend of. untoward love, 

Fond, faithfuland unhappy! There it stands 
By the biue,Guadaiquivir ; the green vines 
Are like a girdle round the granite pillars 

Of its bare crags, and its dark shadow falls 
Over an ancient castle at the base. 

Its Lord had a fair Daughter, his sole child,— 
Her picture is in the old gallery still ; 

The frame is shattered, but the lovely face 
Looks out in all its beauty; ’tis a brow 

Fresh, radiant as the spring,—a pencilled areh, 
One soft dark shadow upon mountain snow ; 

A small white hand flings back the raven curls 
From off the blue veined temples ; on her cheek 
There is aeolour like the moss-rose bud 


When first it opens, ere the sunand wind 

Have kissed away its delicate first blush ; 

And such a fairy shape, as those fine moulds 

Of ancient Greece. whose perfect grace has given 
Eternity to beauty, It was drawn 

By one who loved her—an Italian boy— 

That worshipped the sweet Inez. He was one 
Who had each great and glorious gift, save gold ; 
He wandered from his native land :—to him 
There was deep happiress in nature's wild 
And rich I ixuriance, and he had the pride, 

The buoyant hope, that genius ever feels 

In dreaming of the path that it will carve 

To immortality. A sweeter dream 

Soon filled the young Leandro’s heart : he loved, 
And all around grew paradise,—Jnex 

Became te him existence, and her heart 

Soon yielded to his gentle constancy. 


They had roamed forth together ; the bright dew 
Was on the flowers that he knelt and gave 
Sweet tribute to his idol. A dark brow 
Was bent apon them—'tis her father’s brow ! 
And Inez flung her on his neck and wept. 
He was not one that prayerrs or tears might move ; 
For he had never known that passion’s power, 
And could not pardon it in others. Love 
To him was folly and a feverish dream, 
A girl’s so vain romance—he did but mock 
Its truth and its devotion. * You shall win 
Your Jady love,” he said with scornful smile, 
“If you can bear her, ere the sun is set, 
To yonder summit: ’tis but a light burthen, 
And I have heard that lovers can do wonders!" 
He deemed it might not be ; but what has love 
E’er found impossible ! 
Leandro took his mistress in his arms, 
Crowds gathered reund to look on the pale youth 
And his yet paler Inez ; but she hid 
Her face upon his bosom, and her hair, 
Whose loose black tresses floated on the wind, 
Was wet with tears! - - They paused to rest awhile 
Beneath a mulberry’s cool sanctuary— 
(Ill omened tree, two lovers met their death 
Beneath thy treacherous shade! *T was in old time 
Even as now :) it spread its branches round R 
The froit hung like dark rubies ’mid the green 
Of the thick leaves, and there like treasures shone. 
Balls of bright gold, the silkworm’s summer palace. 
Leandro spoke most cheerfully, and soothed 
The weeping girl beside him ; but when next 
He loosed her from his arms he did not speak, 
And Inez weptin agony to look 
Upon his burning brow ! The veins were swelled, 
The polish’d marble of those temples now 
Was turned to crimson—the large heavy drops 
Rolled over his flushed cheek—his lips were parched 
And moistened but with biood ; each breath he drew 
Wasa convulsive gasp! She bathed his face 
With the cool stream, and laid her cheek to his— 
Bade him renounce his perilous attempt, 
And said, at least they now might die together ! 
He did not listen toher words, but watched 
The reddening west-—-the sun was near the wave: 
He caught the fainting Jnez in his arms— 
One desperate struggle~-he has gained the top, 





And the broad sun has sunk beneath the river ! 
A shout arose from those whe watched: but why 
Does still Leandro kneel, and Inex hang 
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Motionless round his neck? The blood has gushed, 
The life-blood from his heart! a vein bad burst. — 
——And Inez was dead too ! L.E.L. 
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THE ADVENTURES OF A NEEDLE. 


[Variety ! Variety! Such is the cry we hear from all advisers ; for, notwithstanding 
the endless variety of our columns, invention is taxed for new features. A little more 
original matter, says an Original ; a little more poetry, inquires a pseudo Bard ; why 
don’t you put love songs in every Number from seventeen boarding-schools in the 
vtcinity of the metropolis where the air is fine and the Teachers finer; “ more ex- 
tracts’ we fancy from our anonymous Perfumery, Apothecary, and Dentist friends ; 
‘‘ more mathematics,” and “ more fine arts,” equally from crabbed Geometricians and 
lively Painters! To please you all (or not, as it may be) take the following Story, 
which, we believe, will hereafter make one in a volume by the same hand which sketch- 


ed The Cat and her Kittens, in a former Lit. Gazeile.] 


ee leisure that I at present en- 
joy in the snug retreat of a green 
satin housewife, induces me to give the 
history of my adventures to the world. 
It was in the month of October, in the 
year , that I and some thousands 
of my fellows were sent from the manu- 
factory of , to one of the first shops 
in the famous city of London, where 
we doubted not but our useful qualities 
would be properly appreciated : in this, 
however, we were greatly disappoint- 
ed; for it happened that a manufactu- 
rer had procured a Patent for some fine 
gold and silver eyed Needles, which 
were weekly puffed off in the newspa- 
pers, with a long list of their perfec- 
tions. ‘They were upheld neither to 
cut in the eye nor to become blunt at 
the point, and, in the end, I believe, 
were warranted to work of themselves ; 
but of this I will not be positive. The 
fame of these wonderful performers 
kept us for months without seeing the 
light, as nobody thought of purchasing 
any other than the newly advertised 
sort, and we began to fear that we 
should perish in rust without ever be- 
ing of use; when one day a lady came 
into the shop, and, after purchasing 
several articles, desired to see some 
Needles : She said she had heard much 
of the Patent ones, and inquired if they 
were as good as they were reported to 
be. The master of the shop, without 
answering the question respecting them, 
pulled out the drawer in which we 
were kept, and immediately producing 
us, assured the lady that whatever 
might be said about the newly invented 
Needles, if she wanted such as might 
be useful, he would recommend Us as 








some of the best that had ever been 
made. He went on describing our 
several good qualities; said we were 
equally fit for heavy and light work, 
being as strong as the Whitechapel 
Needles, and not soclumsy. I own I 
was almost ashamed to hear myself so 
praised, especially by one who knew 
nothing about the matter; but still 
thought it kind in him to endeavour to 
raise humble merit, and quell the pride 
of the gold and silver eyed upstarts.— 
This, however, was not exactly the 
case, for no sooner had he secured the 
sale of us, than, before the lady, who 
was now leaving the shop, could reach 
the door, he whipped out another 
drawer, and begged she would allow 
him to show her the Patent ones.— 
‘The lady said she would look at them 
just out of curiosity, but should not buy 
any, as those she had already purchased 
were so good. ‘The shopkeeper, how- 
ever, had determined otherwise; and 
now, like any lawyer, began to turn 
about. He said it was very true, 
nothing could be better than those she 
had bought: still he would recommend 
her to try the others; every body ap- 
proved of them ; they were a remark- 
able invention. In short, after declar- 
ing that we were the best, he now en- 
deavoured to prove that these were still 
better ; and it appeared that what we 
thought a generous wish to raise us in- 
to notice, was nothing but a contrivance 
to get us off his hands. The lady ac- 
cordingly took some of our rivals, and 
now left the shop with her purchase. 
We were highly pleased with falling to 
the care of so respectable a person, and 
on our way made various conjectures 
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upon our future destination—as to what 
kind of work we should be set about— 
whether the lady wore spectacles—and 
whether we were for her especial use, 
or for that of any other person. 


By this time our mistress arrived at 
home ; where the first thing she did 
was to dispose of us in a richly em- 
broidered Needle-case, which, along 
with a new thimble and scissors, was 
deposited in a fine work-bag. I now 
began to suspect that we were intended 
to make part of a present: and this 
proved to be the case. A short time 
after, the Niece of the lady, a child, for 
whom the gift was intended, came to 
pay her Aunt a visit. ‘The work-bag 
ying on the table, soon attracted the 
attention of the little girl, which her 
Aant observing, said, ‘ That is for you, 
Julia ; knowing you to be fond of work, 
and a very good needle-woman, I made 
this little purchase, which I hope you 
will like.’ The young lady received 
the present with much gratitude, and 
was greatly delighted. She opened 
and examined it a dozen times in less 
than an hour; but [ was rather morti- 
fied to see that she admired the bag 
much more than its contents. The 
only remark she made upon us was, 
‘ How very neatly you have arranged 
these Needles, Aunt; it would be quite 
a pity to disturb them.’ ‘I hope you 
will not think so, my dear,’ replied her 
Aunt, ‘as that was not my intention 
when I placed them there ; they were 
recommended to me as being particu- 
larly good, and I hope yoy will prove 
them to beso.” The young lady was 
then desired to play and sing, which 
she did with great readiness; and I 
thought if her fingers could manage a 
needle with as much dexterity as they 
did the keys of the instrument, we 
could not have fallen into better hands. 
After she had done playing, a walk 
was proposed, and we were left for the 
rest of the day. In the evening, the 
work-bag, along with a doll, was pack- 
ed up, (this last being a present for her 
sister,) and Julia returned home in high 
spirits. The presents were displayed 
to the family : the rich work-bag was 
admired, the scissors and thimble came 
in for their share of applause, but we 
had again the mortification to be over- 
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looked ; and knowing our consequence, 
and that all the rest were of little use 
without us, we could not but wonder at 
the slight. The only person who 
seemed aware of our value, was the 
child for whom the doll had been 
bought. ‘ Whata stock of Needles!’ 
cried she, ‘I wish they were mine: [ 
think, Julia, you might give me your 
old housewife, now that you have got 
such a handsome new one.’ ‘ Indeed, 
(said Julia) I shall do no such thing; 
my Aunt has given you a new doll, and 
I think you ought to be satisfied.’— 
‘You are a sad little miser, (said her 
mother;) I was myself going to pro- 
pose that you should give Emma your 
old one.’ ‘If I do, Mamma, the thread 
will be wasted and the Needles lost in 
less than a week: she never tgok care 
of any thing in her life; however, if 
you desire it, I will give it her.’ ‘ No, 
(replied her Mother,) Ido not desire 
that you should give any thing away 
grudgingly ; so say no more about it, 
nor let your Aunt’s kindness become a 
matter of contention.’ Julia looked 
very sullen, but made no answer; so 
here the subject dropped. I soon found 
what her mother had said was true ; 
my young mistress had a great deal of 
the miser in her disposition. All her 
playthings were locked up, and nobody 
indulged with more than a sight of 
them. 


Months had now passed away, and 
there appeared as little probability of 
my coming into use as if I had remain- 
ed in the shop; when I found myself 
very unexpectedly released. One day 
her little sister being in want of a Nee- 
dle, having lost one and broken another, 
thought it would be in vain to apply to 
Julia for a third; and happening to 
come into the room, saw the drawer, in 
which the bag was kept, left open.— 
The-opportunity of helping herself was 
not to be resisted. This was very 
wrong; but I must do her the justice 
to say that she intended to replace the 
Needle when she had done with it.— 
No sooner had she opened the thread- 
case, than I guessed my fate, as I hap- 
pened to be the first on the row; I 
trembled at falling into the possession 
of one so careless, thinking how soon 
she might lose me. My fears were 
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presently realized. She had just drawn 
me from my station, and before she 
could secure me in a convenient place, 
her sister’s foot was heard upon the 
stairs. In Emma’s hurry to fold up 
the thread-case, I was dropped in the 
crevice of the boards! Julia coming in 
at this moment, and seeing her sister’s 
confusion, instantly imagined the cause, 
and accused her of having been at the 
drawer. ‘The little girl told the truth 
directly, begged her sister not to be 
angry, said she had not hurt any thing, 
had only taken one Needle, which she 
would return to her. Knowing Julia’s 
mercenary disposition, I was in hopes 
of being sought for; but here again I 
was mistaken, for, finding the bag and 
all belonging to it in proper order, she 
told imma she did not mind a Needle, 
but observed she should take good care 
in future not to leave her drawer open. 
They then left the room, and nothing 
could be more hopeless than my situa- 
tion. All my prospects seemed closed 
at once, as it was more than probable 
that the crevice in which I lay would 
be filled up with dust, and I should be 
buried for ever. 

Though it had not been through any 
fault of my own that this misfortune had 
overtaken me, I could not help re- 
proaching myself for my former discon- 
tent. A few hours before, I should 
have thought any change agreeable ; 
now the greatest happiness I could im- 
agine was to be once more secure in the 
needle-case. I began to be hopeless of 
attracting regard; when, as the servant 
was sweeping the room one morning, 
her keen eye discovered me. It is 
needless to describe the joy I felt on 
seeing her stoop to pick me up; but 
this was not so easy as either she or I 
imagined. The first attempt she made 
to lay hold of me, pushed me as far 
again into the terrible abyss ; the next 
trial plunged me so deep, that nothing 
but my eye appeared. What I suffer- 
ed between hope and fear, it is impossi- 
ble to tell ; for I expected every mo- 
ment the girl’s patience would be ex- 
hausted, and that she would leave me 
to my fate; luckily, however, the more 
the difficulty increased, the more she 
seemed determined to conquer it ; and 
at last was clever enough to think of 


taking apin to her assistance, with 
which in an instant she drew-me up! I 
felt assured, from the pains she had ta- 
ken to obtain me, that I should be pro- 
perly valued by her; but to my sur- 
prise, after trying my point, and look- 
ing through my eye to see that I was 
perfect, she stuck me carelessly on the 
side of her gown, that I was in the ut- 
most danger of again being lost; nor 
was I released from this jeopardy till 
night, when Mary, (for that was the 
servant’s name,) undressed herself to 
go to bed, and-finding me still sticking 
in her gown, took the trouble to quilt 
me into a pin-cushion, for which I was 
most grateful, as, after being in such 
imminent danger, any place where I 
could be safe seemed eligible. I was, 
however, soon tired of being kept in 
her pocket along with halfpence, an old 
knife, and a brass thimble ; and indeed 
my companions in the pin-cushion were 
far from being agreeable to one who 
had been used to better society, for 
they were composed of crooked pins 
and a couple of vulgar worsted needles. 
I found, too, there was little chance of 
my being made use of; for Mary had 
scarcely any leisure for needle-work. 
Many times when she was about to 
take me out for some trifling purpose, 
such as fastening a string to her apron, 
or tackinga bow on her cap, an officious 
pin obtraded its service, which was al- 
ways accepted instead of mine. Now, 
though I would not depreciate the va- 
lue of any thing, and know that on 
some occasions pins may be useful, yet 
I must say, in general, that they are 
thought too much of : I have been often 
provoked to hear the ridiculous excla- 
mations of people, ‘ I would give the 
world fora pin!’ or, * What shall I 
do for want of a pin!’ and then, in this 
terrible distress, if any one should be 
kind enough to offer sucha rarity, it is 
received with as much gratitude as if it 
were a pearl, when it is well known to 
be worth scarce the sixteenth part of a 
farthing. I am convinced thatthe use 
of pins often makes people idle and un- 
tidy, when, for the saving of what they 
call trouble, they have recourse to the 
temporary expedient of fastening with 
pins that which ought to be sewed. It 
is well known also how mischievous 
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they are to children, scratching and 
tearing them on all occasions ; indeed, 
I cannot see why some contrivance 
might not be found to do without them 
altogether. 

But to return to my story: Having 
now for some weeks been buried in 
Mary’s pocket, I began to lose all hope 
of quitting it; when one night that she 
was sitting up later than usual (waiting 
the return of her master and mistress 
from the Opera,) by the light of a 
blinking candle I made my first attempt 
at work. Mary had been dozing over 
the fire a good while before it occurred 
to her that she could make any better 
use of her time ; but hearing the clock 
strike, and knowing it would be near 
two hours before the family returned, 
she set courageously to work, stirred 
the fire, snuffed the candle, and got 
her working materials together. She 
then began to turn over a parcel of 
stockings that wanted mending.— 
Trembling at the idea of the thick cot- 
ton I must carry if she used me to darn 
them, I thought it would be very hard 
ifmy first employment should be so 
little befitting me. After scanning the 
stockings, which she did not seem much 
inclined to attack, she dived her hand 
again into her work-bag, and pulled 
out a piece of muslin. Hesitating for 
some time what she should do, the love 
of finery prevailed, the stockings were 
tumbled again into the bag, and to my 
great satisfaction I was employed to 
hem the muslin. Mary was a quick 
worker; I was new and glib; so we 
completed a frill before the return of 
her master and mistress. 

Another long interval of time elap- 
sed before my services were required. 
At length some caps being in request, 
for the making of which Mary found 
she had not sufficient time, 1 was sent, 
together with proper instructions, to 
her sister, a little girl at school. Ar- 
rived there, my young mistress, pre- 
suming to say | was too thick for her 
use, took the liberty of exchanging me 
with one of her schoolfellows. ‘This I 
considered a great affront; but my 
good-humour was restored by my new 
possessor,who seemed to have a proper 
sense of my value, declaring I was, the 
best Needle she had ever used. Lucy 





Lustre was working a large sampler, 
for which I just suited her purpose, and 
from the care she took to quilt me in 
her housewife when she had done 
stitching, I felt assured I should have 
the pleasure of finishing what I had 
begun. Il or some time we went on to 
our mutual satisfaction, ‘There was a 
fine strawberry-border all round the 
sampler; the alphabet, in various 
stitches, preceded the appropriate 
verse ; and having come to the middle, 
there was along consultation whether 
it should be filled up by Noah’s Ark, 
or an orange-tree. ‘Lhe latter was 
agreed upon, as it could be done the 
soonest, for Lucy was anxious to see 
her work completed, Accordingly a 
fine large tree was placed in the cen- 
tre. My young mistress had worked 
very hard for two days to get it done, 
and it was finished all but the oranges, 
when a difficulty arose of which she 
had not thought: this was no other 
than the want of orange-coloured silk. 
How Lucy came to forget such a thing 
Iam at a loss to imagine ; but so it 
was. No colours nearer than scarlet 
and pale yellow presented themselves. 
All her schoolfellows routed their bags, 
but in vain; every colour came to 
hand save the one in request ; and the 
determination was to finish it out of 
hand. One advised her to hang lemons 
on the tree, but this did not suit her 
ideas—‘ they were not fit to eat.’— 
Another proposed red silk, and then 
they would be cherries ; this was es- 
teemed a bright thought, and adopted 
accordingly. ‘The work was going on 
well, when one of the young critics 
found out that for cherries they would 
be of an enormous size. ‘This objec- 
tion had not occurred to Lucy, who be- 
gan to fret; when the little girl who 
had first suggested the plan, now ob- 
served, it was of very little consequence, 
for no person who was fond of cherries 
would object to their being as large as 
oranges, and thus the obstacle was re- 
moved. And that things might bear a 
proportion to each other, a bird of 
paradise, as large as an eagle, was 
perched on one of the branches. 

The sampler being more than two- 
thirds done, my anticipation of the ad- 
miration it would excite, and the share 
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of praise I should have in the perform- 
ance, Was most untowardly checked 
by perceiving that Lucy grew weary 
of her task. The frequent exclama- 
tions of*—how tired she was! and how 
glad she should be when it was done! 
were certainly very mortifying to me; 
still [had not the least idea after so 
much pains bestowed, she would leave 
it unfinished ; but to my great sur- 
prise, one merning, instead of pursuing 
her work, she carefully papered up the 
sampler, and put it away! Her com- 
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panions asked her if she did not mean 
to finish it. ‘Oh yes, (said Lacy) I 
shall finish it some time or other; but 
I am going to net a purse—that is such 
pleasant work, I think I shall never be 
tired of it.’ Having declared the same 
when she began her sampler, 1 expect- 
ed her schoolfellows would have repro- 
bated her fickleness ; but I found they 
were all of the same mind— purse- 
making had become the favourite em- 
ployment. 
[To be concluded in our next.} 





DESTRUCTION OF ROUEN CATHEDRAL, BY LIGHTNING. 


N recording the destruction by fire 

of this perhaps the finest Gothic Ca- 
thedral in Europe, we cannot do better, 
to afford an idea of the loss sustained, 
not by France alone but by the world, 
than by quoting the description of the 
Building from Mrs. Stothard’s late inter- 
esting Tourin Normandy. It was struck 
by lightning about five o’clock of the 
morning of last Sunday, the 15th, and 
continued burning till evening, when 
the fire seemed to be subdued, but un- 
fortunately broke out again on Monday, 
when the dome fell; and as the ac- 
counts left, the whole was in a blaze 
too terrible to admit of resistance.* 

“ The Cathedral Church, said to be 
erected by the English, of all the Gothic 
structures I have yet seen, is the most 
costly and magnificent; the building, 
of the florid Gothic kind, is literally 
frosted with ornaments. ‘This cathe- 
dral was founded A. D. 990, by Ro- 
bert, Archbishop of Rouen, brother of 
Richard the Second, Duke of Norman- 
dy; but it was not finished till the year 
1062, when, in the presence of William 
the Conqueror, it was dedicated to the 
Holy Virgin. Of this, the original 
building, nothing now appears; the 
most ancient parts are the door-ways, 
which, together with a great portion of 
the edifice, is the work of the thirteenth 

*{t is very extraordinary that Mr. Dib- 
din, in his Tour on the Continent, speaking 
of the south-west Tower of this Cathedral, 
says, “ Considering that this Spire is very 
lofty, and composed of wood, it is surprising 


that it has not been destroyed by tempest, 
or accident from lightaing.” 
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century, the rest of the building is of 
the fifteenth. The Cathedral is 410 
feet in length, 83 in breadth, the length 
of the cross-aisles is 164 feet, and the 
spire 305 feet; that of the towers to- 
wards the west 236 feet ; the width of 
the portal at the west end, including the 
towers, is 170 feet; there are seven 
entrances to the cathedral, and 130 
windows. Immediately over the large 
door-way, at the western entrance, car- 
ved in stone, the root of Jesse is repre- 
sented, from whose several branches 
arise figures, terminating in the centre 
with one of our Saviour, as the last of 
the line. Above and around this sub- 
ject, in several compartments, appear 
various histories from the Bible, carved 
likewise in stone. Above another door- 
way, in the west front, the story of the 
daughter of Herodias dancing before 
Herod, is represented in a most singu- 
lar manner. She appears like one of 
those dancers, or tumblers, who were 
employed for the amusement of courts 
in the thirteenth century, and is literal- 
ly tumbling before Herod with her head 
on the ground, and her heels in the air. 
This seems to us a strange mode of 
treating such a subject ; but it was by 
no means uncommon at the time this 
was executed. On the same front are 
ranged above eighty figures, of a colos- 
sal size, representing saints and apos- 
tiles: these images, although considera- 
bly larger than life, appear but diminu- 
tive, in comparison with the majestic 
proportions of the building. Besides 
this host of carved figures, the most 
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fantastic, elegant, and rich Gothic de- 
vices every where abound. ‘There is 
not the smallest piece of stone, not the 
back of a niche, nor the base of a figure, 
but is covered with the finest Gothic 
work. Above the north door-way the 
subject of the Last Judgment is admi- 
rably carved; and on'‘each side the 
walls, without the entrance, stand two 
female figures, their heads broken off, 
but their draperies are of tasteful and 
exquisite workmanship. Some part 
of the building has been injured during 
the Revolution ; when it is likely these 
figures also suffered. ‘The south front 
is extremely elegant in its proportions 
and ornaments. 

“ The interior of the Cathedral is so 
imposingly beautiful, that on entering 
the aisles, the mind is struck with an 
involuntary awe: the sombre light re- 
flected through the painted windows, 
the majestically fretted roof, the high 
vaulted arches, all combine to strike 
the beholder with that feeling of vene- 
ration, and to inspire that disposition 
towards serious contemplation, which 
does indeed so well prepare the mind 


- for devotional exercise. We are nat- 


urally susceptible of powerful impres- 
sions from external things, and our 
feelings are capable of being softened, 
exalted, and refined by the contempla- 
tion of majestic and imposing objects. 
There was undoubtedly great wisdom 
in the erection of such buildings for 
religious purposes ; for who can enter 
them without feeling they are most pro- 
per to be devoted to the worship of a 
Divine Being. Every window in the 
cathedral is filled with fine painted 
glass. The subjects consist of several 
groups and figures, the size of life ; 
some are of various and fantastic orna- 
ments, whose brilliant hues are so gor- 
geous and dazzling, that, although the 
variety of their devices are endless, yet 
their luminous brilliancy forbids the 
eye long to rest upon one object. 


“In the choir we saw the spot where 
once were placed the tombs of John 
Duke of Bedford, Regent of France ; 
Henry, brother of Richard I.; and 
Ceeur-de-Lion’s heart. . A flat stone 
now alone marks each spot ; the mon- 
uments, with the effigies of Henry and 
Richard, having been destroyed for 
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some comparatively trivial purpose, a 
considerable time before the Revolu- 
tion. A.D. 1199, the heart of Ri- 
chard I. enclosed ina silver box was 
interred near the high altar of -Rouen 
Cathedral, according to that Prince’s 
injunctions before his decease. <A 
magnificent tomb was erected to the 
memory of Richard, his effigy lay ex- 
tended upon it, and represented him 
attired in his royal robes. A balus- 
trade of silver once encompassed the 
monument; but in 1250, the Dean and 
Chapter of Rouen ordered that it should 
be melted down, and applied as a con- 
tribution towards the ransom of the fa- 
mous St. Louis, then a prisoner amongst 
the Pagans. Henry the younger, se- 
cond son of Henry II. King of Eng- 
land, who was crowned both at West- 
minster and Winchester, during the 
lifetime of his father, was buried, first 
in the church of St. Julien, at Mans, 
near his grandfather Geoffrey Plan- 
tagenet, but his body was afterwards 
removed to this cathedral, by the so- 
licitation of the citizens of Rouen, to 
whom Henry had bequeathed it. Be- 
tween two pillars on the north side of 
the choir, under a monument of black 
marble, were interred the remains of 
John, Duke of Lancaster, third son ot 
Henry IV. King of England ;_ this 
tomb was destroyed by the Hugonots 
in 1562. In the chapel of St. Romain 
lie the remains of the celebrated Rollo, 
third Duke of Normandy; they were 
removed from near the high altar, when 
the choir was rebuilt. On the tomb oi 
Rollo there is an effigy representing 
him, but it is not a work of his time,— 
probably not earlier than that of St. 
Louis. In this cathedral, there is also 
a monument and effigy of William 
Longespee, fourth Duke of Normandy, 
and son of Rollo; this tomb is of the 
same date as the former. St. Romain 
was Archbishop of Rouen, and died in 
644; his body was removed in 1036, 
and in 1090 it was placed within a 
splendid shrine, which was burnt by 
the Hugonots in 1562. Some frag- 
ments of the saint’s body being then 
preserved, they were kept as relics at 
this cathedral. 


“ In this Cathedral there is a Gothic 
staircase of great beauty, which leads 








to the library belonging to the church. 
The building of the fine tower called 
La Tour de Beurre was commenced 
in 1485, with the money paid by the 
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people of Rouen, for an, indulgence 
purchased by them, to eat butter in- 
stead of oil during the solemn fast of 
Lent.” : 
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ORIGINAL ANECDOTES OF CELEBRATED CHARACTERS, &e. 





SCENE AT THE BULL AND BUSH. 


Gainsborough, Garrick, Sterne, Whilefoord, 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, &c. 


‘Wuar a delightful little snuggery is this 
said Bull and Bush,’ observed Gainsborough, 
as he poured the new milk into his break- 
fast-cup. ‘Faith! there is cream upon’t, a 
pethenomon we Cockneys seldom behold.’ 

‘ That is a new sort of Greek,’ said Gar- 
rick—‘ What, and is that too from your 
Fowler’s Lexicon ?’ 

‘It is my Davy-boy.’—Now this Fowler 
was an honest old Tailor, whom Gainsbo- 
rough patronised, one of the oddest fish of all 
whom he employed, and many a comical 
wight he did employ, for if a shopkeeper, 
mechanic, or handicraft, had any eccentri- 
city or singularity about him, and was hon- 
est and obliging withal, he became that 
man’s patron. In that he resembled Ho- 
garth. This Fowler, who lived in Seven 
Dials, was recommended by Garrick; he 
had been employed for the stage wardrobe, 
and carried about with him a vocabulary of 
his own so perfectly unique, that Gainsbo- 
rough, who was the greatest mad-cap of his 
day, used to intersperse his conversation 
with old Fowler’s choicest phrases. In- 
deed, such were the occasiona! ebullitions 
ofhis spirits—such his aberrations from the 
sober decorum of conversation, that stran- 
gers not unfrequently thought him beside 
his wits. ‘ Indeed his cranium was so cram- 
med with genius of every kind,’ said Gar- 
rick, ‘ that it is in danger of bursting upon 
you, like a steam-engine overcharged, 
which, were it duly regulated, its powers 
would. be as great :’ adding, ‘Poor Tom! 
storm or gentle breeze, he never takes in 
sail, but is always before the wind with his 
sky-scrapers.’ 

‘And what a table-cloth—damask— Dutch 
damask, Sy the lord—bright as the geese 
that flap their white wings there upon the 
heath. What a nosegay—smell it, Davy— 
damme, it is a better provocative than a 
barrel of Colchester natives ! upon my soul, 
Sterne.’—‘ More expletives,’ said Lawrence 

—‘ why, you reprobate, you cannot utter 
ten sentences without an oath.’ 

‘Thank you,’ said he, putting a large 
piece of roll in his mouth—‘ thank ye, Par- 
son Pure.—Well, then, upon my conscience 
—Lord how mawkish—upon my’—Sterne 
put his hand before his mouth—‘ Upon— 
upon,’ pushing his arm away—‘ out it must 
come—upon my soul, Davy, you are a man 
of feeling ; but as for this sentimental im- 





postor—Davy, is not this little inn an epit- 
ome of the island—every thing fitting, ev- 
ery thing good, every thing as it ought to 
be—a pattern for every regton of this lerry- 
ostical globe °’ 

‘ Thou art a terryostical goose,’ said 
Sterne.—‘ By and by, mark me, Reynolds, 
something will go wrong, and then ‘twill 
be, confound this said England and all that 
appertaineth thereunto.’ 

‘Look you there—what a flock of them’ 
—(opportunely some twenty or thirty geese 
had taken their flight from the upper heath 
towards a pond at North-end)—‘ mercy on 
us! what a fright [ was in!'—* Why? 


said Sterne —‘ I verily took them for a 


flight of hungry Curates in their white sur- 
plices come to eat us ap,’ said Gainsbo- 
rough. 

‘ Fye—fye!’ said Caleb Whitefoord ; 
‘ how long is it since you were at church, 
Tom, not to know a parson from a goose ?” 
Sterne laughed most heartily—almost to 
suffocation, poor soul, he was so asthmatic. 

‘Waiter, have you any more eggs in the 
house ?’ said Gainsborough. 

‘ Yes, sir, the cook is boiling some.’ 

‘ You have a little farm here, I see,’ said 
Whitefoord—‘ pray, waiter, are these eggs 
of your own hatching ?—I like a new-laid 
egg.’ 

‘No, sir,’ answered the waiter rather 
pertly, and with a grin, ‘ they are hatched 
by master’s hens.’ This was a standing re- 
partee, ready cut and dried, and kept in 
store for Cockneys. 

‘I thought they might be your’s,’ gravely 
retorted Caleb, ‘ for I found a gosling ia 
one of them.’ This converted him into a 
civil: obliging waiter for the remainder of 
the day. 

‘1 ask pardon for my rudeness, sir,’ said 
the poor fellow, bowing and blushing as he 
returned with the smoking eggs. 

‘ You are welcome to it,’ replied Caleb, 
laughing very good-naturedly; ‘ we are 
quits.’ 

‘Do tell me, you Sir Joshua, and you 
other travelling luminaries, pray have they 
ary such delectable, healthy, stomach-whet- 
ting little inns abroad ?—As I hope to be 
saved, lam hungry as a winter wolf. By 
the powers, | am calculating upon dinner in 
the midst of breakfast. Let us knock up a 
bill of fare—Item : your dainty little white 
chicks, with gizzard tucked under one arm 
and liver under t’other—parsley and butter 
—did you see that double-headed parsley in 
the garden, Reynolds *’ 
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é No, I did not, it escaped me.’ 

_ ‘No, sir! why where were your chroma- 
tics—trees in miniature—a fairy wood, 
green as an emerald, and not see it! Yes, 
white legged chicks and streaky bacon— 
Didst see the peas, Reynolds, twining up 
the lilliputian hop-poles ?\—¢ I did, sir,’ an- 
swered Reynolds, smiling —‘ O! then be 
thankful to the Lord for preserving your 
optics.— That's a blessing, at any rate.— 
What are you ruminating about, hey, friend 
Lawrence ?—Are you going ta be dull be- 
cause [ lampooned the parson’s man ?— 
come, give me thy hand. No, Sterne, God 
forbid I should speak disrespectfully of your 
cloth. I love a parson next to painting— 
that’s gospel. I never set my foot in a par- 
sonage-house, if it be tenanted by a pious 
man, but I could weep. To see learning 
and science beneath its humble porch in the 
person of a parish priest, raises my mind to 
veneration. Blessed be the ancient hands, 
when parcelling out this land, that did pre- 
serve its acres for the church.’-—* Amen!’ 
said Sterne. 

‘ But I should make an irreligious King, 
perhaps,’ said Gainsborough. 

‘Why so, Tom ?’ said Sterne. 

‘Why so! why I should make too many 
of you bishops !’ ‘ 

‘ But your bill of fare,’ said Sterne, ‘ let’s 
have your bill of fare, Tom.’ 

‘ True,’ replied the lively soul ; ‘ we must 
think of the temporalities, have due regard 
for the flesh-—but where’s the fish ! That’s 
a pretty business—“‘ there's the rub.’— 
Wheugh (whistling) —Why, Davy ! did you 
not promise to provide a salmon? Waiter 
~—Wait-er-er-er’ elongating the sound,— 
have you any idler about, any otter-nosed 
idler, that you can despatch to town to buy 
a bit of fish? Let’s have a turbot, and lob- 
sters with springy tails.’ 

_‘Make yourself easy, Tom,’ said Gar- 
rick ; ‘I wonder you, with your otter’s nose, 
had not smelt fish in the boot. Old Dick 
Toms, true to his word, packed up a Thames 
salmon’—Gainsborough rubbed his hands— 
‘and a brace of small turbot.’—Gainsbo- 
rough smacked his lips—‘ And cock-tail lob- 
sters too, Davy ?’—‘ Yes, you cormorant,’ 
said Garrick. 

‘ Bravo, Davy !—When misers make a 
feast, it is always so. What say you to a 
green goose, and some of the landlord’s 
pease—all fresh, with the bloom upon them. 
What a delectable sight to see pretty maiden 
fingers shelling of pease—it’s sosummer-ish ! 
O that [ were a pea, a marrow-fat, between 
the dimpled fingers of mine host-his wife !’ 
—mimicking Garrick’s Romeo. 

‘ O that I were a cudgel to break thy silly 
pate,’ said Garrick —‘ Do cut me another 
slice of ham, Davy ;—deuce take it, why 
one would take you for an Israelite, you 
cuddle that swine’s flesh so carefully. Come, 
come, a little thicker. See, gentlemen, 
what a niggard ’tis—a mere Jonathan Ty- 
ers—a Vauxhall-er, thin as leaf-gold. Gods! 
one would think you were peeling your own 
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flesh—-’twas almost out (whispering),---or 
carving your own ham!’ 

‘ There, will that do---Simon Lock ?’ 

‘ And who was he ?’ 

‘Why, one that old Sam Johnson knew, 
who ate his wits away ; a fellow who fed 
with two spoons, and wept because he could 
not swallow faster.’ 

‘lf every age improves, what a Simon 
that fellow Master Simon's grandfather 
must have been,’ said Gainsborough. 
Though there be greater fools than he. 
Poor Simon knew what he wept for; some 
fellows weep they know not for what. But 
] hate the taste of the knife ; so one more 
delicate slice, Davy. This is a very deli- 
cious ham---What, was this hog of your 
own curing, waiter ?’---‘ Yes, Sir.’ 

‘ Killed first, and cured afterward, hey ”’ 
---* Yes, Sir.’ : 

‘ Aye, very good---that must have been 
an Jrish invention.’ 

‘You must be killed first, by the Lord, to 
be cured of your Tom-fooleries,’ said Gar- 
rick. 

‘What breed are your hogs---Chinese, 
hey, waiter ?’ said Garrick.---‘ Yes, Sir.’ 

‘Faith I'm just in the humour now,’ con- 
tinued Tom, ‘ to kill and cure one of your 
Chinese well-fed copper-coloured Manda- 
rins, or a fat, fair she Mandarin, better 
still---they have such pretty little peeping, 
piggish, as much as to say, Come-kill-me 
eyes |’ 

‘ Well, in the name of all that’s wild, 
what next, Tom-o’-Bedlam !’ said Garrick, 
laughing most boisterously---which we cho- 
russed. 

‘What next! why (singing right hu- 
morously), we’d hang him up o’ the chim- 
ney top, and smoke him into bacon.--- 
Come, boys, chorus bacon !---We'd hang 
her up in the chimney top, ‘and smoke her 
too into bacon.’ 

‘ What pity ’tis that court fools are out of 
date,’ said Garrick. ‘ By Jupiter, Tom, 
you would have out-fooled Will Somers, 
Archey, Muckle-John, and all the Patches 
that ever wore the party-coloured livery.’ 

‘ And I were, I'd not spare the rogues , 
(then spouted) Agamemnon is a fool ; A- 
chilles is a fool ; Thersites is a fool ; and as 
aforesaid, Patroclus is a fool.’ When sud- 
denly turning grave, he added, ‘Yes, Da- 
vy! Tameven the natural fool of fortune, 
as thy master Shakspeare says, for I have 
quitted my darling profession, left the 
woods and groves, to stew myself in an ele- 
gant carpeted damn’d dungeon, with two 
windows shut, and one half open, to paint 
fools’ heads ! 

Poor Gainsborough !---he was constantly 
regretting that imperious fate had compel- 
led him to relinquish the study of landscape 
for portrait painting. ‘The sight of the 
green fields,’ as Garrick once observed with 
great emotion, ‘ always awakened Tom’s 
affection for his first love!’ , 

Yes, poor Gainsborough !---he verily died 
an enthusiast.---* We are all going to Hea- 








ven, said he, ‘ and Vandyck is one of the 
party!’ [Vide Sir Joshua Reynolds’s Lec- 
tures. ] 

‘ Do you not think the old serpent some 
day, ina fit of ill-humour, invented portrait- 
painting, Reynolds ;’ said Gainsborough, 
starting from a short reverie. 

‘Why so, Sir?’ answered Sir Joshua. 

‘ Why, to tormentand tease us artists--- 
Yes, it was a newly-invented torment, be- 
gotten in spleen, brooded in spite, and 
whelped in fury "’ 

‘Come, eat your toast and butter, said 
Garrick, ‘ and be thankful, man.’ 

‘Why, Tem, surely you have not done !’ 
said Sterne. 

‘I have,’ replied Gainsborough, laying 
down his knife and fork’ folding his napkin, 
and pushing away his plate---‘ I never think 
of this perplexing devil-ment, but I lose my 
appetite.’ 

Ting-ting-ting-ting-ting-a-ring---‘ O YES, 
This is to gwe notice ’ The beadle of 
Hendon was under the window, crying some 
strayed Hampstead hogs. 

‘There, Tom!---hark!’ said Garrick ; 
‘ the bellman is crying your lost appetite.’ 

‘I would not give a cherry-stone to re- 
deem it,’ said Gainsborough, lolling back in 
his elbow-chair, with his hands o’er his 
head, the fingers lecked in each other, nice- 
ly dovetailed, as Garrick used to say---it 
was a favourite position of the painter’s, 
when he was musing. 

‘What!’ said Whitefoord, ‘ lost your ap- 
petite, my most noble!’ as he turned round 
with a spy-glass from looking out at anoth- 
er window. ‘ Mercy on that colony of 
Gipsies there !---if they have picked it up, 
they must send their brats supperless to bed, 
or boil a bigger pot.’ 

‘Hey! what, Caleb! Gipsies---where ?’ 
jumping up, and seizing the telescope---‘ My 
Heaven, how precious! I'll be among you--- 
Yes! this is worth a day’s march. Whata 
delectable group !---Look, Sir Joshua---look, 
be quick---you can feel the thing !’ 

‘ Delightful group !’ said Garrick--- 
‘Phangh ! a nest of ragged demons---and 
look at the little imps. Egad! they have 
been changing garb with the gibbeted mur- 
derers on Finchley Common, or robbing 
honest men’s gardens of scare-crows---those 
who are not stark naked, Why, look you 
there, Sterne---shame upon it---there’s a 
girl, surely sixteen, without a petticoat to 
cover her filthy tawny skin.’ 

‘ That’s the charm on't,’ said Gains- 
borough, clapping his hands in ecstasy--- 
‘that’s the charm, Davy---that’s the true 
PICTURESQUE !’ 

‘O the darling. dainty drabs---your frue 
‘ ditch delivered by a drab,’ that your Shak- 
speare meant,’ said Caleb Whitefoord. ‘Do, 
pray, Mister Garrick, put down the window 
---they willtaint the air. IT havea horror of 
these wretches---they are not human.’ 

‘ And I have a rooted antipathy to them,’ 
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said Garrick,---‘ even from my childhood. 
But I do believe they were rather more pre- 
ternatural in those days than now---what 
say you, Tom ?’ 

‘ Antipathy !’ said Gainsborough, ‘ I 
would live with them---die with them! That 
Bamfylde Moore Carew was a man of taste 
---a gentleman born, too---He was king of 
the nut-brown maids.’ 

‘ Live among the starving wretches !’ said 
Whitefoord, lifting up his hands and raising 
his eyes---‘ Mark you this’---Live !---four 
eggs, all new laid---a pound of delicate ham 
at least---as many cups of tea, strong and 
sweet---French rolls, quantum sufficit for 
four moderate stomachs---two wings of 
chicken, and water-cresses---a welcome 
guest, one of six to a roasted hedge hog, 
and that dainty dish only on high days and 
holidays !’ 

‘Go on,’ said Gainsborough, laughing, 
‘ go on, “ Fit thy consent to my sharp appe- 
tite---lay by all nicely.” Not, Caleb, that 
you are over nice in your catering ; but 
“ Pll note you in my book of memory, to 
scourge you for this apprehension.” So, gen- 
tlemen, adieu for a-while, whilst I go and 
sketch the gipsies. Reynolds, can you lend 
meapencil? Faith I came without miae. 
This comes of portrait painting---confound 
it! Time was, ah! “ there's the rub,” time 
was, when I'd as soon have rambled forth 
in the green fields bare breech’d, as without 
a pencil. No, you have only an empty 
case ; so, Reynolds! I thought as much, by 
Heaven ! Twenty painters, and no pencil--- 
twenty parsons, and no prayer-book---Waiter 
---waiter--edo go and ask for a lead pencil. 
O! here’s Mister Landlord.’ 

‘ What time would you please to dine, 
Gentlemen ?’ said the host. ‘We have a 
fine green goose, ducks, and---’ 

‘ Damn your ducks and geese!’ said 
Gainsborough, ‘ have you such a thing as a 
black-lead pencil, or a plummet ? or a red- 
hot poker and a board? Any thing.’ 

‘No, Sir,’ said the host, laughing, for 
he knew what an eccentric being was Gains- 
borough, who patronized the house. 

‘ That’s improvident,’ said Gainsborough, 
softening his tone, ‘ that is improvident, 
my worthy host ; for, look you, with that [ 
could conjure up ducks and geese, bucks 
and does, fish, flesh, and fowl, more than 
would fill your larder.’ 

‘ But, I ask pardon, Sir,---would they fill 
the belly ?’ said the laadiord. 

‘ Aye, friend, they fill my belly, and have 
often filled the stomachs of those gentlemen, 
and they are no starvelings !’ 

‘Why yes, Sir,’ replied the landlord, 
‘and will again, | hope---I ask pardon--- 
now I take you---l've heard your drafts 
(meaning his pictures) are changed into 
gold, and there's no filling the larder with- 
out, as the saying is ; but [ll send a man 
and horse, a sri/t one, up to town for a pen- 
cil, and you shall have one in a few minutes. 
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366 Varieties. 


ST. VALENTINE’S DAY. 

Mr. Douce, a gentleman of the higest au- 
thority on sujects of this kind, asserts that 
the observation of St. Valentine’s day, the 
14th of February, is nothing more than a 
monkish corruption of a Roman custom on 
the feast of the Lupercal, in which the 
names of young women were put into a 
box, and drawn outby the men. The pastors 
of the early Christian church substituted the 
names of saints for those of females; and 
he conjectures that St. Valentine’s day was 
chosen for the new feast. 

The Lupercal was a feast of purification, 
solemnised in the middle of the month of 
February, which derives its name from a 
Latin word, signifying to purify. The day 
of celebration was called Februaca. 


THE BEGGAR’S OPERA. 

Upon the accession of George If. to the 
throne, Gay was offered the place of gen- 
tleman-usher to the then youngest princess 
Louisa ; a post which he thought beneath 
his acceptance : and, resenting the offer as 
an afiront, in that ill-humour with the court, 
he wrote the “ Beggar’s Opera ;"’ as a sa- 
tire on the Italian Opera, then patronized 
by the court, which, being brought upon the 
stage November, 1727, was received with 
greater applause than had ever been known 
on any occasion. For, besides being acted 
in London sixty three days without inter- 
ruption, and renewed the next season with 
success, it spread into all the great towns 
of England, was played in many places to 
the thirtieth and fortieth time ; at Bath and 
Bristol fifty, &c. It made its progress into 
Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, where it was 
performed twenty-four days successively ; 
and, lastly, was acted in Minorca. The 
ladies carried about with them the favourite 
songs of it in fans, and houses were fur- 
nished with it in screens. The fame of it was 
not confined to the author only : Miss La- 
vina Beswick, who acted Polly, till then ob- 
scure, became at once the favourite of the 
town ; her portrait was engraved, and sold 
in great numbers ; her life written; books 
of letters and verses to her published, and 
pamphlets made of her sayings and jests ; 
and, tocrown all, she obtained the title and 
rank of a duchess, by her marriage with 
Charles, third duke of Bolton. 


ae 


DR. PUNCH. 


And he who lately in a Jearned freak 

Poach’d every lexicon, and published Greek, 
Still madly emulous of vulgar praise 

From Punch’s forehead wrings the dirty bays. 


These lines allude to a fact ; and by suc- 
cessfully mimicking that low character, Dr. 
W. Battie is said to have saved a young 
patient’s life. He was sent for to a gentle- 
man who was alive in 1782, but at that 
time only fourteen or fifteen years old, 
who was in extreme misery from a swelling 
in his throat ; when the doctor understand- 
ing what the complaint was, he opened the 





curtains, turned his wig, and acted Punch 
with so much humour and success, that the 
young man, thrown almost into convulsions 
from laughing, was so agitated as to occa- 
sion the tumor to break, and a complete 
cure was the immediate consequence. 

Dr. Battie was of that class called hu- 
mourists, and he had also a turn for specu- 
lation a little out of the way of his profes- 
sion. His house at Marlow was built under 
his direction, but he forgot the stair-case ; 
and all the offices below were constantly un- 
der water. A favourite scheme of his, for 
having the barges drawn up the river by 
horses instead of men, since generally 
adopted, rendered him unpopular «mong 
the bargemen, and at one time he narrowly 
escaped being thrown over the bridge by 
them; but he pacified them by acting 
Punch. In this scheme he is said to have 
lost 1500/, and for fear of future insults, he 
always carried pocket pistols about him. He 
affected, in the country, to be his own day- 
labourer, and to dress like one ; and wason 
one occasion, refused admittance to a gen- 
tleman’s hous¢, where he was intimate, the 
servants not knowing him in this disguise. 


— 


SINGULAR INTERPOSITION. 


A lady bad a tame bird which she was in 
the habit of letting out of its cage every day. 
One morning as it was picking up crumbs 
of bread off the carpet, her cat, who always 
before showed great kindness for the bird, 
seized it on a sudden, and jumped with it in 
her mouth upon a table. The lady was much 
alarmed for the fate of her favourite, but, on 
turning about, instantly discerned the cause. 
The door had been left open, and a strange 
cat had just come into the room! After 
turning it out, her own cat came down from 
her place of safety, and dropped the bird 
without doing it the smallest injury. 


THE EAR. 


‘ When our ear tingleth, (says Sir Tho- 
mas Brown,) we usually say, that somebody 
is talking of us, which is an ancient con- 
ceit, and ranked among superstitious opin- 
ions, by Pliny. Itis hardly to be made out, 
without the concession of a signifying ge- 
nius, or universal mercury ; conducting 
sounds iato their distant subjects, and teach- 
ing us to hear by touch.’ 

Some learned research has been put forth 
as to the organs of hearing. We are there- 
fore bound to present it; not that we ex- 
pect the faculty of moving one’s ears need 
be acquired, or, if it were, would become 
fashionable among those gentlemen of the 
west, who hide them behind the shirt-collar. 
The god Hercules, itis said, moved his ears 
when heeat. As for this moving of ears, 
the Journal of the Academia Nature Curio- 
sorum mentions a maiden whose ears mov- 
ed. The Abbé de Marolles tells us, that 
Crassot, the philosopher, could move his 
ears up and down without touching them. 
St, Austin (De Civitate Dei) saw a man, 








who not only moved his ears at pleasure, but 
also his hair, without making the least mo- 
tion either with his hands or head. Martial 
tells of the son of one Cinna, who had long 
ears, which moved like those of asses. Du 
Laurent affirms, that he had seen some per- 
sons, who gave motion to their ears. Val- 
verdus saw a Spaniard do the same in 
Rome. Procopius compares Justinian ‘te 
an ass, not only on account of his stupidity 
and dulness, but likewise because of his 
self-moving ears ; whence he was called 
Master-Ass, in a full theatre, by those of the 
green faction, or Prasini, to which he was 
an enemy.’ 

A word or two as toear-rings. We have 
seen written up in the London shops, ‘ La- 
dies ears pierced ;’ and in some others, 
where politeness of description has been 
less used, ‘ Ladies ears bored!’ This pier- 
cing or boring of ears, however, is almost as 
old as the creation, proving that vanity is 
not more pre-eminent now thanin the olden 
time. ‘ People (says Pliny) dive to the 
bottom of the Red Sea in quest of the pearl, 
and burrow into the bowels of the earth, for 
the emerald, and all to furnish new orna- 
ments for the ears.’ The Roman ladies were 
prodigiously extravagant, if we believe Sen- 
eca : he says, ‘ The price of a single stone 
is sO enormous, as to consume the revenue 
of a wealthy house; and one female sus- 
pends from her ears what would be an am- 
ple patrimony for several families.’ This 
strange fashion is savage as it is civilized ; 
witness the Omaguas, who make holes in 
them, which they enlarge to such a degree, 
that you may put your fist through, and 
who fasten large nosegays in these aper- 
tures. The negroes of New Guinea put long 
sticks through them. As to our females, 
what shape and form of thing is there which 
has not successively vibrated, according to 
the fluctuation of fashion, from their deli- 
cate lobes. Among the Athenians, it was a 
mark of nobility to have the ears bored or 
perforated. But, among the Hebrews, it 
was a mark of servitude. 

Long ears, though useful to statesmen, 
are, corporeally, not deemed handsome. 
The family of the Flacci, at Rome, owed its 
name to the large pendant ears of its mem- 
bers. Martial is satirical upon the deformi- 
ty of long ears. The Athenian courtezan, 
Aspasia, had short ears, and was according- 
ly praised, by ALlian, for that beauty: and 
Suetonius mentions the beauty of Augus- 
tus’s ears. 

There was one Hierocles, who asserted, 
that the torrid zone is inhabited by men 
whose ears served them for an umbrella. He 
boasted that he had seen it. 


CurTinG OFF THE FARS was one of the 
cruel punishments adopted formerly. Some 
naturalists have thought, and asserted, that 
cutting off the ear rendered persons barren 
and unprolific; and it was this notion that 
first occasioned legislators to order the ears 
of thieves to be cut off, lest they should pro- 
pagate young thieves ! 
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THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. 

This beautiful little work remained unno- 
ticed, and was attacked by the Reviews, un- 
til lord Holland, who had been ill, sent to 
his bookseller for sOme amusing book. 
This was sent, and he was so pleased that 
he spoke of it in the highes terms toa large 
company who dined with him a few days af- 
ter. The consequence was, that the whole 
impression was sold off in a few days. 


BOXING AND WALTZING. 

In a late magazine, there was a pleasant 
article on Pugilism. In which the face- 
tious writer introduced the following par- 
allel between the sports of the ring and the 
graces of the ball room. 

‘‘ We have extreme pleasure in noticing 
the series “ Boxiana,”’ and we know that it 
is excessively popular! It is true that one 
elderly maiden lady has written us an ex- 
postulatory epistle on the subject, and ex- 
pressed herself shocked by the indecency 
of the spectacle of two enormous porters 
(such were her very words) exhibiting 
themselves stripped before 20,000 specta- 
tors. We answered that letter privately--- 
and assured the nun, that pugilists fight ia 
flannel drawers---and that they are a very 
little more exposed than young ladies in 
the ball room. We also ventured to state 
it as our opinion that it is less indelicate in 
such a man as Tom Belcher to give Crop- 
ley a cross buttock, than an officer of hus- 
sars to put the hand on the bare neck of a 
virgin ef eighteen years, another round her 
waist, and thus to whirl her about, for a 
quarter of an hour in his arms, till both 
parties are blind, aud that too in the pres- 
ence of three hundred spectators. A waltz- 
ing match is, we humbly suggest, a more in- 
decent exhibition than a boxing match. 
What can be more so, thaa to step ready 
stripped into the ring, and hug in succes- 
sion a long series of military men, occasion- 
ally relieved by civilians? The Amazon 
dismisses from her embrace captain and co- 
lonel, and knight at arms, all panting and 
perspiring and reeling, while she stands 
victorious and unexhausted in the ring. 
And who compose the ring? Judges, sen- 
ators, soldiers, grandmothers, matrons, and 
maids, and among them our own shrivelled 
correspondent. Go, Tabitha, to Moulsey 
Hurst, when Turner fights young Cabbage, 
and then, on your conscience, answer, 
whether their conduct is as indecent as that 
of Cornet Sabretonche and Miss Julia — 
way.” 


THE ACTOR’S LAST SHIFT. 

It was acustom in the beginning of the 
18th centyry,for persons of the first rank to 
give their birth day suits to favoured actors. 
I think Mr. Thurmond was honoured by 
General Ingoldsby with his. But his finas- 
ces being at the last tide of ebb, the rich 
suit was put in buckle, (a caht word for for- 
ty in the hundred interest ;) one night no- 
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tice was given that the General would be 
present with the goverment at the play, and 
all the performers on the stage were prepar- 
iug to dress out in the suits presented. The 
spouse of Johnny (as he was commouly 
called,) tried all her arts to persuade Mr. 
Holdfast the pawnbroker, (as it fell out his 
seal name,) to let the clothes go-for that 
evening, to be returned when the play was 
over: but all arguments were fruitless ; no- 
thing but the ready, or a pledge of at least 
equal value. Such people would have de- 
spised a Demosthenes, or a Cicero, with all 
their rhetorical flourishes, if their oratorian 
gowas had been in pledge. Well, what must 
be done? The whole family in confusion, 
and all at their wits end ; disgrace, with her 
glaring eyes, and extended mouth, ready to 
devour. Fatal appearance ! at last Wiony, 
the wife,(that is, Winnifrede,)put on a com- 
posed countenance, but alas! with a troub- 
led heart, stepped to a neighbouring tavern, 
and bespoke a very hot negus, to comfort 
Johnny in the great part he was to perform 
that night, begging to have the silver tan- 
kard with the lid, because as she said, a 
covering, and the vehicle silver, would re- 
tain heat longer than any other metal. ‘The 
request was complied with, the negus carri- 
ed to the play-heuse piping hot---popped in- 
to a vile earthen mug---the tankard l’argent 
travelled incog. under her apron, like the 
Persian ladies veil’d, popped into the pawn- 
broker's hands in exchange for the snit, 
put on, played the part, with the rest of the 
wardrobe ; when its duty was over, carried 
back to remain in its old depository, the 
taukard returned the right road ; and, when 
the tide flowed with its lunar influence, the 
stranded suit was wafted into safe harbour 
again, after paying a little for dry docking. 


THE HIGHWAYMEN OUTWITTED. 

A gentleman on his return from the assi- 
zes at York, was attacked on the road bya 
a highwayman, to whom he delivered a 
small sum of money. The robber told him 
that he should not be satisfied with a trifle ; 
and sternly demanded the sum which he 
knew he had received, and then carried 
about him. The gentleman, with great ap- 
parent terror, drew forth a leather bag, and 
giving it to the highwayman, said, ‘“‘ Take 
what you want, but spare my life.” The 
fellow eagerly seized the bag, and rode off 
with it through bye lanes till he arrived at a 
place of security. There he stopped-to ex- 
amine his booty, which to his astonishment 
he found to consist only of a quantity of 
half-pence, and a copy of the dying speech 
of a malefactor, who had been executed the 
day before for highway robbery. 


MODERN GHOSTS. 

The existence of ghosts is still believed 
among the savages of Tartary, North 
America, and Africa, and among the equal- 
ly uncultivated in various parts of Europe. 
Jo this day, almost every village in the es- 





timation of the vulgar has its haunted 
house ; and, if a murder is committed, the 
spectre of the deceased is always believed, 
by those whose minds are on a level with 
the lowest savages, to haunt the place. Nor, 
in truth, is this faith less abused than that 
of our professors of philosophy, who, to the 
present hour, teach the sympathies of inert 
matter in their doctrines of attraction, re- 
pulsion and gravitation. Even to our own 
day by analogy of faith, the learned Dr. 
Johnson and others, in 1770, gave credence 
to the silly story of a ghost in Cocklane, 
where a young girl by scratching the bed- 
stead with a pin, made the half of London 
believe that she was tormented. by a ghost ; 
and, so late as the year 1782, the celebrated . 
Dr. Priestly actually wrote to a man of the 
name of Henderson, of Bristol, to enquire 
whether it was true, as reported, that the 
said Henderson could raise spirits. It also 
deserves notice, that, in the year 1812, a 
young Catholic in Staffordshire professed to 
be haunted by evil spirits in the most hide- 
ous forms, which he described, and the titu- 
lar bishop gave countenance to the hypo- 
chondriac by exorcising and removing the 
said spirits according to the ritual of the 
church of Rome; and, disgraceful as it is 
to the intelligence of the age, the clergy of 
the same church still pretend to their de- 
luded followers that miracles are wrought 
at St. Winifred’s well, and other places 
counted holy. The blasphemies of Method- 
ist preachers, and their continual inter- 
course with God and the devil, are still of 
such daily occurrence, that, to collect them 
from the spiritual magazines, would fill a 
volume. 
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JONATHAN WILD. 

Jonathan Wild, whose story served as the 
original for the character of Peachum in the 
Beggar’s Opera, lived in the house facing the 
modern Sessions House ig the Old Bailey. 
He was a native of Staffordshire; and, by 
adopting the manceuvre of giving a reward 
for goods lost or stolen without asking any 
questions, soon became the receiver-general 
of stolen goods, and the centre and patron 
of the thieving profession. This practice is 
now forbidden by Act ef Parliament. Jon- 
athan flourished for many years, and be- 
came wealthy ; but he was,at length,brought 
to trial, convicted, and hanged. 


NUISANCE REMOVED. 
' Mr. Gilbertson, of Hertford, has lately 
constructed his boiler for melting fat, kitch- 
en-stuff, &c. so as to remove by simple con- 
trivance what has been for many years ob- 
noxious to his neighbours. The plan is to 
exclude the air atthe mouth of the ash pit 
by a close doot,according to circumstances. 
The air for the support of the fire is made 
to pass over the copper, by a tube or chim- 
ney under the grate, which in its passage 
carries the offensive effluvia with it, and is 
completely destroyed by the fire. 





